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“He Who Runs May Read” 


By S. Morgan-Powell 
Assistant Editor-in-Chief and Literary Editor, Montreal Star 


HAVE ventured to use the title ‘‘He 

who runs may read,”’ but that is only 
half the title. It really should have read: 
“He who runs may read, but he who sits 
down will profit more by his reading.” 
What I wish to emphasize is that there is 
far too much haste nowadays in the 
selection of material for reading, in the 
first place, and in the speed with which 
it is read, in the second place. 

The mania for speed that so terribly 
afflicts seventy per cent of the entire 
white population of this North Ameri- 
can continent may have some virtues, 
but I for one have failed to discover 
them. If the gaining of money, and of a 
disturbing excitement, are valuable assets 
to humanity of themselves, then speed 
has some virtue, but I cannot think they 
are. Certainly speed has almost entirely 
metamorphosed domestic life and the 
enjoyment of the cultural arts. It has 
placed a premium upon the superficial 
and it has enhanced the dangers that lie 
round about all hasty decisions and snap 
judgments. It has brought into common 
practice the habit of skimming reading 
matter, of turning to the end of a book 
before the first quarter has been read, of 
passing over in their entirety descriptive, 
or speculative, or philosophical or analyt- 
ical passages, and of concentrating upon 
action and the amazing jargon that, with 
80 many modern authors, takes the place 
of intelligent dialogue. 

When I see young men and women on 





the street cars going to or returning from 
work, or seated at one of the “‘ gobble and 
git’’ lunch emporiums where the art of 
cultivating indigestion is so sedulously 
fostered, and watch them turning over 
the pages of books with a rapidity that 
suggests more a feverish search for a mis- 
placed dollar bill than any attempt to 
absorb what is on the printed page, I am 
filled with a bitter antagonism towards 
the feverish haste of this modern living 
that makes such a procedure almost in- 
evitable. So many of those young 
people are not even given a fair chance 
of reading intelligently. The inexorable 
dictates of the modern god of speed 
prohibit it. They are the victims of the 
curse of the hour. But nobody knows the 
value and importance of leisurely read- 
ing better than you librarians, whatever 
your special department may be. 
Another unfortunate sequel to the 
craze for speed as it affects reading is 
that it is creating what I call a magazine 
public, — that is to say, a mass public 
whose reading is confined almost entirely 
to magazines. Now there are of course 
good magazines, well worthy of regular 
perusal, although I fear that the vast 
majority of the present-day magazines 
are of a type that provides only the most 
transitory of enjoyment, and which 
more than counter-balances even that 
sparse satisfaction by the appalling 
amount of misinformation, of misleading 
impressions and views of life that fill 
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their pages. But even the best of the 
magazines cannot take the place of books 
that are worth reading. The mass of 
the reading public is therefore placed 
under another serious handicap. I do not 
know what the remedy is, but I do know 
that the condition exists, and that it is 
a very deplorable one for the rising gen- 
eration in particular. 

There is, however, one encouraging 
feature, one bright ray of light that 
penetrates the gloomy outlook; more 
people are reading now than ever before, 
and the tastes of those who are reading 
books are turning more pointedly in the 
right direction than at any other previous 
time. That I consider to be the most 
encouraging sign of the times in the book 
world. It is clearly attributable in part 
to the war and in part to the worldwide 
unrest that has existed ever since the 
war ended, — an unrest that has forced 
the thoughts of all classes of humanity 
into channels that were formerly ex- 
ploited by the small minority. Philos- 
ophy, biography, travel, science, politics, 
art, — all these literary fields are being 
invaded by a steadily increasing number 
of readers today. And there is one very 
good feature about this development, — 
it is forcing those who are exploiting 
these branches of literature to read intel- 
ligently, because it is impossible for them 
to skim the majority of such books as 
they skim a novel and get any satisfac- 
tion at all out of them. 

In Canada we have a reading public 
that is growing in numbers very rapidly. 
Letters of inquiry reach me almost every 
day from more or less inaccessible places, 
asking for suggestions as to lists of books 
to order. The number of circulating li- 
braries is increasing rapidly also, and 
they are being more intelligently utilized 
by the reading public. Essentially and 
particularly are our working classes 
reading today as they never read before. 
I think you will agree with me that the 
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wider this habit of reading extends, the 
more general it becomes, the more deeply 
will the elements of intellectual culture 
penetrate the public mind, and the better, 
brighter, and happier will our whole go. 
cial system grow to be, for social abuses 
of whatever nature must automatically 
grow less as culture exercises its benef. 
cent influence upon the public intelfj. 
gence. No intelligent person will de. 
liberately continue to walk in darkness 
when the light is shining brightly on 
another path. We all need that light in 
more or less degree. I am glad to say 
that reading has become, to a large 
degree, an integral part of the daily life 
of the Canadian people. They have come 
to realize that they must read if they are 
to keep themselves acquainted with what 
the world is thinking, saying and doing, 

And that brings me to a point in con- 
nection with authors and readers, both 
in this country and in the United States, 
which I think may be of interest to you, 
as librarians. 

The developments in fiction since the 
War have been marked. The principal 
characteristic, as I see it, is one of a 
revolutionary tendency, — a determina- 
tion not to accept any of the old stand- 
ards, but to test everything afresh and to 
accept nothing that will not come through 
the new test. The reading generation of 
today does not accept Wells or Gals 
worthy or Bennett at their own valuation, 
but seeks to evaluate them by its own 
standards; and they do not always meas- 
ure up to expectations. A world which 
emerged from the war that was to end all 
war with most of its illusions abated, 
most of its hopes dispelled, and most ofits 
faith destroyed, could hardly be expected 
to pick up life or literature where it left 
off. The reorientation of ideas, ideals, and 
standards of necessity involved a com- 
plete reconsideration of the technique, 
the scope, and the functions of fiction. 
And there is no final decision yet. People 
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are still groping, seeking for form, trying 
to define a formula, and striving to ar- 
rive at a common factor of standardiza- 
tion. 

Why is it that while authors in Aus- 
tralia and in South Africa and in the 
United States are always sure of being 
read by their own people whenever they 
write anything that is worthy, our Ca- 
nadian authors, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, very rarely are certain of any 
extensive public appreciation in their 
own land? 

I want to be quite fair in this matter. 
There are, as I see it, certain factors that 
must be taken into consideration if we 
are to arrive at a just conclusion. One — 
and perhaps the most important — is 
that whereas Australia and South Africa 
are isolated from the rest of the English- 
reading world, Canada is right next door 
toa population of more than one hundred 
and twenty million people. The Aus- 
tralians and the South Africans have 
been compelled, by sheer geographical 
necessity, to depend largely upon their 
own authors for reading matter, though, 
of course, there are large importations of 
British books in both countries. And 
their own authors have had that ad- 
vantage over our Canadian authors, 
who have to meet the direct competition 
of American authors —a competition 
in which they have to suffer the still 
further disadvantage that, whereas, a 
Canadian book, in order to be circulated 
in the United States, must be printed 
and bound there, an American book can 
be printed and then circulated in this 
Dominion, later, —a very important 
factor to be borne in mind. 

It stands to reason that a country 
with a population twelve times our 
own of English-speaking people is likely 
to have twelve times the number of 
authors whose books have a general 
appeal. But it is not reasonable to assume 
that it has twelve times the number of 
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authors whose books have a distinctively 
Canadian appeal. Our Canadian authors 
ought to be ahead in that regard. Yet 
we have the remarkable phenomenon of 
the American writer coming into this 
country, and writing a book with a 
Canadian background, a book in which 
the spirit and atmosphere of old Quebec 
are deftly recaptured and presented, and 
which enjoys a very large circulation 
over and above any recent Canadian 
novels I have been able to discover with 
the exception of those of Mazo de la 
Roche. I refer to ‘‘Shadows on the 
Rock”’ by Willa Cather. That book ought 
to have been written by a Canadian 
author of today. And the reflection brings 
me to another important point. Why is it 
that so very few of our Canadian novel- 
ists have been able to recreate and pre- 
sent in their books the authentic Cana- 
dian scene? It is true that some of them 
write about Canada and Canadian 
themes, but somehow they hardly seem 
to be able to lend their work anything 
in atmosphere that could be termed 
distinctive; or identifiably Canadian. 
When you read a South African or an 
Australian novel, you realize at once that 
here is new atmosphere, something 
different from our own. But the majority 
of our Canadian novelists absolutely 
fall down when they attempt anything 
of the kind in their novels. Why? 
Canada is not lacking in writers of dis- 
tinction. We have men of whom we have 
every reason to be proud, who have 
written and who are writing very good 
biography, history and philosophy. Our 
novelists cannot complain that there is 
anything lacking in material. For a young 
country, we have exceptionally fine tradi- 
tions. We have a folklore that is all our 
own. We have scenery and color and all 
that goes to the making of settings and 
atmosphere in fiction that is unexcelled 
anywhere in the world, alike in variety 
and in grandeur. We have a historic past 
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that is rich in records of splendid achieve- 
ment, and we have in the story of the 
early days of this Dominion an inex- 
haustible source of first-class material 
for first-class fiction. All that is lacking is 
the public taste that shall encourage our 
authors to treat of their own land, its 
traditions, people, and history, in prefer- 
ence to those of other lands. That we 
can have if we set ourselves resolutely to 
the task, even though it may come slowly. 
It would be very well worth while. 

In conclusion let me say that it is my 
firm belief that there is no influence more 
potent in making the ideals, the aspira- 
tions, the viewpoints and the thought of a 
nation known to its neighbors than the 
exchange of truly national literatures. 
That is one reason why I believe that 
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nothing can be better for us here than to 
read the best American books, as welj 
as our own, and why I rejoice tha 
our own best books are being increas. 
ingly read in the United States, and 
the best American books read more 
and more extensively in Great Britain 
and the other Dominions and the colonies 
that constitute the British Common. 
wealth of nations. It is upon a closer 
understanding and a broader sympathy 
between all the English-speaking peoples 
that the world’s hope of lasting peace 
chiefly depends. Let us do all that lies in 
our power to foster that better mutual 
understanding that we may play our part 
in ensuring to posterity the greatest be- 
quest within our gift — peace on earth, 
and goodwill toward all mankind. 


A Better Guide to Government Statistics’ 
By Aryness Joy 


Chief Statistician, Central Statistical Board, Washington, D. C. 


ONSUMERS of statisticai materials 
are finding increasing confusion in 
the multiplicity of statistics that issue 
daily from governmental and private sta- 
tistical agencies. At present, recurrent 
statistics as well as special statistical 
studies are not adequately indexed and 
for that reason are available only after 
long and patient exploration of sources. 
In recent years this has been particu- 
larly true of Government statistics, 
which have increased in volume and 
variety as the scope of Government ac- 
tivities has broadened. 

The Special Libraries Association, rec- 
ognizing the need for an adequate direc- 
tory of Government statistics, last year 
appointed a committee to further such a 
project. In discussing the matter with the 
Central Statistical Board in Washington, 
the Association and the Board have found 


1 Summary of remarks made at the convention of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association in Montreal. 


a considerable community of interest. 
The interest of the Central Statistical 
Board is direct; it is the official agency 
empowered by Congress to codérdinate 
the statistical work of the United States 
Government. It is well aware of the na- 
ture of the problem because it is a con- 
sumer of statistics on its own account. 

At present, neither the Central Statis 
tical Board nor any other Federal agency 
is prepared to undertake a complete in- 
dex of Government statistics because of 
the magnitude of the task. The Board in 
the course of its regular work, however, 
has made a beginning in assembling ma- 
terial which will be useful for such a d 
rectory. It is the purpose of this article 
to describe the program of the Central 
Statistical Board and some of the waysif 
which it may contribute to better ordered 
statistics. 

Two years ago the work of the Central 
Statistical Board was described for this 
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Association.” It was then operating as an 
emergency agency under Executive Or- 
der. Now it has been given statutory au- 
thority (Act of July 25, 1935, 49 Stat. 
498), extending for five years — until 
June, 1940; its powers have been defined 
more clearly, and it is in a better position 
to codperate with other agencies, such as 
the Special Libraries Association, in im- 
proving the organization of American 
statistics. Under its Act, the Board 
proper is made up of 14 members, most 
of whom are directors or chief statisti- 
cans of various bureaus and divisions 
doing statistical work in the Federal 
Government. The Executive Secretary of 
the American Statistical Association is a 
member, and a full-time Chairman is ap- 
peinted by the President of the United 
States. The Board is responsible to a 
committee of four Cabinet Officers — the 
Secretaries of the Treasury, Agriculture, 
Commerce and Labor. Its meetings are 
held monthly, and its function is the 
general determination of policies relating 
to statistical matters. The Board has a 
paid staff of about 60 people, of whom 
approximately half are professional econ- 
omists, statisticians or research workers. 
The work that the Board can do is lim- 
ited by the size of its staff and by its ap- 
propriation, which by present law may 
not exceed $180,000 annually.’ 

The Central Statistical Board does not 
collect any statistics; in fact, it has no 
authority to do so. In the course of its 
regular work, however, much of the exist- 
ing statistical material available in the 
Government — both published and un- 
published — come to its attention. For 
example, it reviews plans for Federal 
statistical inquiries, both regular and 
Non-recurrent, such as Works Progress 
Administration projects of a statistical 

‘SPECIAL LisRARIES, Vol. 25, No. 6, July-August, 1934. 

‘For a more complete description of the work of the Cen- 
tal Statistical Board, see the First Annual Report of the 


Central Statistical Board, available on request to Room 
28 Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 
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nature, special field studies proposed by 
the various Federal bureaus, the plans 
for the Censuses of Manufactures, of 
Distribution, of Agriculture, etc. Its pol- 
icy is to discuss these plans with other in- 
terested agencies, both governmental and 
private, to make certain that they will 
provide information needed by more 
than one agency and that duplication 
will be avoided. The Board also reviews 
press releases and articles of a statistical 
character and gives technical advice on 
many statistical problems. Occasionally, 
it is called upon to consider an entire 
field of statistics and to make recommen- 
dations for improvement, or to appraise 
the statistical work of an entire Federal 
Bureau. Last year, for example, at the 
request of the President, the Central Sta- 
tistical Board assisted in a survey of 
statistics collected by governmental 
agencies for the electric power industry. 
Investigation disclosed some 20 Federal 
agencies — from the Geological Survey 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics — re- 
questing data from power companies. 
Some of these agencies, such as the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, are required 
by law to collect certain reports and 
must continue to do so. For the others, 
however, a consolidated report is planned, 
which will incorporate important exist- 
ing inquiries on a satisfactory basis and 
which will be centralized under the direc- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission. 
The Board has also been active in the 
field of industrial statistics and has been 
in constant contact with business firms 
and with trade associations who are en- 
gaged in statistical work. 

Gradually, through such activities as 
these, the Central Statistical Board has 
become familiar with established statis- 
tics in many fields —and particularly 
with their idiosyncrasies. Some of this in- 
formation is contained in memoranda in 
the Board’s files; even more is common 
knowledge to individual members of the 
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staff and to statisticians in other Govern- 
ment statistical bureaus. At present it is 
available for the operating purposes of 
the Central Statistical Board, but much 
of it is not in writing and almost none is 
in a form in which it can be given general 
circulation. 

The Central Statistical Board already 
has made a beginning on a statistical 
‘“‘clearing house,” largely for its own 
benefit and that of other Government 
agencies. As a first step, a directory of 
statisticians in the Federal Government 
was prepared. It is now in its second edi- 
tion and is available upon request. The 
next step is to organize information on 
statistics in use and in process in the 
Government. This work is in a formative 
stage. Brief descriptions of statistical 
materials are being assembled gradually, 
in the course of the Board’s regular work. 
Emphasis is being placed first on periodic 
statistics, such as daily, weekly, monthly, 
and annual series which measure indus- 
trial developments. Original data, the 
relatives which are the components of 
index numbers, and the index numbers 
proper are being described. Information 
on non-recurrent special studies is also 
being recorded, covering, in particular, 
those new studies which are growing out 
of emergency programs. In some cases 
other Federal agencies, in co6peration 
with the Central Statistical Board, are 
making descriptive lists of statistical ma- 
terials on subjects of interest to them. 
Experimental forms now in use by the 
Board for these statistical descriptions 
are letter-size pages, each of which gives 
the subject, source, scope, place and time 
of publication, duration of the series, 
names of experts in the field, articles de- 
scribing the data, critical comments, and 
other descriptive material. These forms 
will be arranged in loose-leaf binders by 
subject and by collecting agencies. 

The problem which directly concerns 
the members of the Special Libraries As- 
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sociation is that of making such informa. 
tion concerning United States Goverp. 
ment statistics more readily available to 
persons outside the Government. This 
has for some time been a matter of gen- 
eral concern to statisticians and econo. 
mists, and particularly to the American 
Statistical Association, the Social Science 
Research Council, and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. The organi- 
zation through which this can be done 
and the source of funds for its accom. 
plishment on a broad scale both remain 
in doubt. It is also apparent that even 
within the Special Libraries Association 
there is no general agreement on the type 
of information which is most urgently 
needed, nor upon the form which it 
should take. 

There is general agreement that criti- 
cal and detailed descriptions of all the 
important statistics on a given subject 
are desirable. This type of statistical 
bulletin is illustrated by a bulletin on 
copper statistics, prepared for the con- 
fidential use of the Bureau of Mines and 
the members of the Central Statistical 
Board. It lists and describes all impor- 
tant data regarding production and ship- 
ments, stocks, etc., etc., in the industry, 
compares the various series, gives their 
history, and makes recommendations for 
an improved statistical program. This 
bulletin required considerable time for 
preparation and the number of studies of 
this type which the present staff of the 
Central Statistical Board can undertake 
is quite limited. The subjects which will 
be covered by such bulletins are those 
with which, for one reason or another, 
the Central Statistical Board is con- 
cerned. The Board cannot print any of 
this material with its present small print- 
ing appropriation, and the rotoprinted 
editions now being prepared are to 
limited for any general circulation. 

The Board has also been experimenting 
with something half-way between critical 
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bulletins of this type and a simple list of 
available statistics. This is in the form of 
a concise but reasonably comprehensive 
directory of selected statistics covering 
an entire subject field, —e.g., produc- 
tion, employment, prices, trade and other 
economic facts about an industry, for 
example — listing the most commonly 
used sources, describing the most impor- 
tant periodic series, and giving a brief 
critical summary of the representative- 
ness and reliability of the figures. A sum- 
mary of this kind gives more details than 
a mere check-list of statistics, and could 
be prepared from the loose-leaf sheets 
which the Central Statistical Board has 
been using. The first experiment — still 
in draft form — is a directory of statis- 
tics of copper, lead and zinc. It has the 
advantage of covering a larger number of 
series than a critical bulletin of the essay 
type and at the same time answering 
many questions about the nature and 
usefulness of the whole field of statistics. 
For those people who are familiar with 
current economic statistics, much of this 
material would already be well known, as 
would most of the items in any simple 
check-list. We find, however, that it has 
a great appeal to research workers and 
special librarians in universities and col- 
leges, where the obvious is of great value 
tonew students of a subject. This experi- 
ment has indicated that the preparation 
of such a descriptive directory is also 
very time-consuming, even when it is 
condensed. To cover all Government sta- 
tistics in this fashion would be a sizeable 
undertaking and would require a large 
staff of expert people, including bibliog- 
raphers as well as research statisticians. 

Because of the time and delay involved 
in preparing bulletins or directories of 
the kind just described, it has been sug- 
gested by some of the members of this 
Association that the loose-leaf forms de- 
scribing statistics, now being developed 
by the Central Statistical Board, might 
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be duplicated for the use of special libra- 
ries and others outside the Government. 
In time an accumulation of materials 
would be built up which would, in fact, 
be a partial directory of statistics — al- 
though it would fail to indicate what is 
not available and would not avoid the 
long and fruitless search for statistics 
that do not exist. For this purpose, either 
a comprehensive descriptive directory or 
a check-list is necessary. 

Some of the members of the Special 
Libraries Association would like most of 
all to have a simple but complete check- 
list of Government and other statistics, 
similar to the British Guide to Official 
Statistics. This would contain no critical 
descriptive material, as a _ directory 
would, but even so, it is an enormous 
undertaking. There is now no agency in 
Washington which is prepared to begin 
it. The Library of Congress is not able to 
do so. The Central Statistical Board can- 
not, because of its limited staff and lim- 
ited printing funds, however desirable it 
might be. The Central Statistical Board 
must proceed, subject by subject, at first 
in several somewhat limited fields. 

So far in this discussion no mention has 
been made of a quarterly index of Gov- 
ernment statistics — the subject which 
the Committee of the Special Libraries 
Association initially raised with the Cen- 
tral Statistical Board. It is the opinion of 
several statisticians who have canvassed 
the subject that a quarterly index to sta- 
tistics must be preceded by a series of 
special subject directories or some other 
reasonably comprehensive description of 
available periodic statistics. A quarterly 
index or journal keeping such a directory 
up to date would then be very useful. 

Still another statistical need reported 
by the members of this association is for 
advance descriptions of statistical stud- 
ies projected by Federal departments 
and agencies. Frequently, preliminary 
results can be obtained, and much time 
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saved for library clients. This is espe- 
cially important in the case of non-re- 
current special studies, like the various 
CWA and WPA statistical projects. The 
Central Statistical Board has assembled 
an index of this particular set of studies 
with a brief description, for its own oper- 
ating purposes, but there is now no good 
way of disseminating such an index. 

Some advance notice of projects under 
way is given by the notes in the Journal 
of the American Statistical Association. 
This is issued only quarterly, however, 
and its space is limited. It has been sug- 
gested that SPECIAL LIBRARIES carry a 
section containing this material, to be 
furnished by the Central Statistical 
Board. The Board has also discussed a 
Central Statistical Board journal, per- 
haps monthly, which would list by sub- 
jects the important revisions of statis- 
tics, new statistical studies, and forth- 
coming inquiries. So far, however, this is 
merely a hope. 

It should be evident from this discus- 
sion that the Central Statistical Board, 
now organized under its new charter, is 
just beginning to consider the problem of 
making Government statistics readily ac- 
cessible to other Government agencies 
and to the public. The Board wishes to 
be of as much service as possible outside 
its immediate circle, within the limits of 
its time and its budget. The members of 
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the Special Libraries Association haye 
already made many valuable sugges. 
tions. They are all constant users of sta. 
tistical material and in many cases know 
the needs of the public better than any 
central agency can. The members of this 
Association can be of great service to the 
Central Statistical Board if they will let 
the Board know when there is a real de. 
mand for certain statistical information 
which is not available or not published 
in intelligible form. The Board will not 
always be able to provide the information 
requested — it may require months and 
years to do so. But in other cases the in- 
formation may be already available, and, 
through contact with the statistical agen- 
cies of the Federal Government, the 
Board may be able to facilitate its re 
lease. With its present small staff, the 
Central Statistical Board cannot answer 
many outside inquiries. However, it will 
be happy to continue to work with this 
Association’s Committee which might, in 
turn, act as a clearing house for any re- 
quests for information which the mem- 
bers of the Association may wish to make. 
Although it appears that this whole 
matter must be canvassed more thor- 
oughly before a major program crystal- 
lizes, the Board wishes to assure the As- 
sociation of its genuine interest in a better 
guide to Government statistics and of its 
willingness to assist in any way possible. 


Technique of Library Searching’ 
By Carter Alexander, Library Professor 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE questions submitted to a special 
library vary widely in nature and 
difficulty. They fall in three areas, — the 
librarian’s specialty, related subjects, or 
fields far from her special competence. 
From the first to the third of these areas, 


1 Based on a lecture before the New Jersey Chapter of the 
Special Libraries Association, Newark, March 5, 1936. 


the questions submitted to her decrease 
in numbers but increase in difficulty. 
Even in the first and second of these 
areas, however, she will at times be at 4 
loss as to how to proceed to search for the 
answer. If there is such a thing as 4 
feasible technique of library searching, 
she should be helped by it. Not only 
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would it enable her to serve her clients 
more rapidly and satisfactorily, but it 
would lighten her own burdens. 

This paper formulates such a library 
searching technique which in the writer’s 
experience and observation includes at 
least six steps: (1) Finding out precisely 
what the question is; (2) deciding what 
kind of library materials is most likely 
tocontain the answer; (3) deciding which 
items in a given kind of library materials 
are most likely to have the answer; (4) 
locating the chosen items; (5) searching 
in the chosen items in order of likelihood 
until the answer is found or you are sure 
itcannot be found there; (6) if the answer 
isnot found, going back over the previous 
steps and taking the next most likely 
sources. A brief discussion of the proce- 
dure for carrying out each step, follows: 

Strep I. Find out precisely what the 
question really 1s. 

Two general procedures, advisable for 
clearing up all inquiries are: 

1. Find out what the inquirer intends to 
do with the answer to his question. 

This procedure is highly important be- 
cause it at once indicates the type of 
question and some of the details that 
must be known about that type. Differ- 
ent types of questions require different 
procedures for further sharpening of the 
inquiries. This general procedure, how- 
ever, at times is hard to use and may have 
to be followed very indirectly as the 
inquirer may be suspicious and evasive. 
For example, he may wish to know if 
there is a research on a given topic but 
be extremely apprehensive about some- 
one’s stealing his subject. Or he may wish 
to patent something but fear that his 
idea will be pirated. In either case he will 
be very secretive about the exact nature 
of his question. 

For working with a suspicious inquirer, 
the librarian has two good possible pro- 
cedures. First, she may clear up the 
question indirectly by asking the in- 
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quirer to tell just how the question arose 
or to show her the document in which it 
originated. Second, she may assure him 
that every reference librarian considers 
the relation between an inquirer and a 
librarian to be as confidential as doctors 
and lawyers regard their relations with 
clients. 

2. Examine the question to see what 
clues to its answer tt carries. 

The question may have words indicat- 
ing cross references. If it arose in a docu- 
ment, looking up the specific passage 
may give the librarian helpful clues on 
where to look for the answer. 

The type of question needs to be deter- 
mined as early as possible because dif- 
ferent types require different procedures 
for clearing up. The writer has analyzed 
lists of questions brought to librarians. 
He finds these questions falling into at 
least seven distinct types. These seven 
types have been found to include prac- 
tically all the questions submitted to the 
reference librarian and library consul- 
tants at his institution, to himself, and to 
the Business Branch of the Newark 
Public Library. The seven types, with ex- 
amples and advisable procedures for 
clearing up each type, follow: 

1. Fact Type. — ‘‘Give me a certain 
fact or tell me where I can find it.” 

Five sub-types, requiring different 
procedures, are: 

a. Meaning Type of Fact. — ‘‘What is 
the meaning of some word or expression 
I have been unable to run down in an 
ordinary dictionary?” 

Examples: Stet, gadget, boondoggling, 
frame of reference, Narcissic complex, 
polarized subject, co-insurance. 

Clearing Procedures: If the question 
does not already carry its clues, find out 
exactly where the word or expression 
occurred and, if possible, see the passage 
in which it turned up. Thus of the ex- 
amples above, ‘‘co-insurance’’ already 
carries a clue, and ‘‘ Narcissic complex” 
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intimates psychology. The passage of 
original occurrence would probably in- 
dicate that ‘‘stet”’ was a proof-reading 
sign, “‘boondoggling’’ was very recent 
slang, “frame of reference’’ was used in 
the social studies, and “polarized sub- 
ject’’ was an extremely recent term in 
curriculum revision work. 

b. Numerical or Statistical Type of 
Fact. 

Examples: What is the area of a certain 
state? How many cubic feet does a ton of 
anthracite coal occupy? What is the 
latest reliable estimate of the population 
of a certain borough? Which has more 
people, London or New York? What was 
the amount of so and so for a certain date 
or during a given calendar year, e.g., 
teacher-training graduates securing posi- 
tions, pounds of catgut manufactured, or 
yards of cotton cloth imported from 
Japan? 

Clearing Procedures: What are the 
exact characteristics of the statistics de- 
sired, — must they be governmental or 
non-governmental, current or old, pri- 
mary or derived, published or unpub- 
lished? Clearing up such matters will 
usually indicate which agency is most 
likely to publish the figures sought. 
Sometimes it is necessary to clarify some 
term in the question, as in the inquiry 
about the relative populations of London 
and New York. No one can possibly 
answer this question until he knows 
whether city limits or metropolitan areas 
are meant. 

c. Historical Type of Fact. 

Examples: Who did so and so? When 
or where did such and such a thing 
occur? Who was the first person to do 
this? Why did thus and thus happen? 
How? What were its effects? 

Clearing Procedures: If the question is 
not already as definite as the examples in 
the preceding paragraph, every effort 
should be made to render it so. As to 
effects, the inquirer should be cautioned 
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that casual relationships are the hardeg 
of all things to establish. For instance, 
since the year 1914, there has been end. 
less debate as to what were the effects jn 
the Great War of many things done by 
European nations before that date. 

d. Exact Wording Type of Fact. 

Examples: What is the wording of the 
old quotation about people flocking ty 
the best mousetrap builder even though 
he lives in a trackless woods? Give a 
quotation on relief workers not being 
satisfied with their pay, humorous if pos. 
sible. Just what did the President say 
about the Supreme Court’s N.R.A. deci- 
sion? What is the text of a given law or 
ordinance, e.g., requirements for voting 
in a neighboring state, or the length of 
time industrial records must be kept bya 
business concern? 

Clearing Procedures: For the first 
quotation query, secure the author's 
name and any good keywords, if possible, 
as quotation books index their entries by 
author names and topics. For the hu- 
morous quotation, get the inquirer’s idea 
as clearly as possible because of the key- 
word possibilities. The humor will have 
to come from the librarian and we can 
only hope that she will somehow get an 
idea with a humorous slant. As to the 
exact words of a man on a given occasion, 
it is necessary to know his name and the 
date of utterance as nearly as this can be 
given. With all questions regarding such 
a statement, and legal wordings as well, 
it is necessary to know whether the bare 
quotation or the quotation in its full 
setting is desired. For legal provisions, it 
is also well to know whether the stipula- 
tions or the exact words are really needed. 
On the voting requirements item, the 
seeker probably desires only the sum 
mary given in the ‘‘World Almanac.” In 
practically all exact wording inquiries, 
the questioner wishes to be assured of 
reliability with precise citation to where 
the full text may be read. 
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e. Proper Name Type of Fact. — ‘‘Can 

u tell me where to find something 
which involves a proper name that I do 
not know, am doubtful about, or am sure 
[ have incorrect?”’ 

Examples: Who is the author of Such 
and Such? Give me a list of all the books 
by So and So. What is the name of the 
recent book on Russia by some woman 
labor writer, with some such title as 
“Shifting Spheres’’? Give the name and 
address of the New York firm that breaks 
down taxes on commodities from start to 
consumption, bread for instance. Who 
are the members of a certain committee 
in a certain association? Give the name 
and address of Susie Smith’s summer 
camp for girls. What is the telephone 
number of Louis (really Lewis) Mum- 
ford? Who is Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s 
publisher? Who is the woman broadcast- 
ing as ‘‘ Martha Dean”’? What is the first 
name of Desclos (really Declos) ? 

Clearing Procedures: Get the name in 
full if possible, and ask how sure the in- 
quirer is of the spelling. Also get as much 
information as possible about what is 
wanted so that you may secure key 
words, particularly names of business 
firms or associations. 

2. How To Do Type. — ‘‘Where can I 
find out how to do a certain thing?”’ 

Examples: Teach a child to enunciate 
clearly, conduct a public forum, group 
library books, trace a certain photog- 
rapher, or write 10,000 in Roman num- 
erals, 

Clearing Procedures: Find out just 
what the thing to be done is, then think 
whether changes in methods of doing it 
have been marked of late. The fifth 
example concerns something that we 
have known how to do for over a thou- 
sand years, so that even an ancient book 
would do for that. We have also known 
how to do the first and third things for 
Many years, and old treatments would be 
satisfactory. The second thing is so recent 
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that we would need as up-to-date direc- 
tions on it as possible. The fourth ex- 
ample is obviously not written up any- 
where and will require the librarian’s 
“thinking cap.”’ 

3. Trends Type. —‘‘What are the 
trends in such and such an activity?” 
This often requires statistical facts and 
the inquirer usually wishes predictions 
for the future. 

Examples: What are the tendencies in 
college entrance requirements? How 
much training are elementary teachers 
likely to be required to have in the State 
of So and So, in the next five years? 

Clearing Procedures: How far back do 
you need to go to be sure of getting reli- 
able trends? How much reliability must 
the implied prediction about the future 
have? 

4. Supporting Evidence Type. — 
‘“‘What evidence or arguments can I find 
to support something I wish supported ?”’ 

Example: Employing married women 
teachers. 

Clearing Procedures: Make plain that 
this is a controversial issue and the real 
question is: ‘‘Where can I find the argu- 
ments and evidence for and against this 
issue?”’ 

5. ‘All About’”’ Type. — ‘‘Where can 
I find ‘all about’ so and so?” 

Examples: Progressive education, train- 
ing in honesty. 

Clearing Procedures: The inquirer sel- 
dom really wishes to know “all about”’ 
the topic. His exact purpose can be 
found by securing his answers to such 
questions as the following: Will a short 
bird’s-eye or overview treatment do? Is 
an exhaustive treatment desired? If so, 
should it be a single long one, or an ex- 
tensive bibliography? Is the history or 
evolution of the matter necessary? How 
up-to-date does the treatment have to 
be? Is a popular or a technical write-up 
acceptable? As to reliability of treat- 
ment, will opinion do? Must researches 
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and evidence be cited? Should the stand- 
ing of the writer be established or certi- 
fied ? 

6. Evaluation of Reference Type. 

Examples: What is the best single ref- 
erence on the Dalton Plan of instruction, 
or Gestalt psychology? Which invest- 
ment service should I subscribe to? 
What is the credit rating of a certain per- 
son or corporation? 

Clearing Procedures: Same as 5 pre- 
ceding on extent, date, and language, 
publisher for a single reference,with spe- 
cial emphasis on reliability. In some cases 
the inquirer must be cautioned: that the 
librarian cannot take the responsibility 
for advising a selection which will incur 
enmity against the library. 

7. Duplication of Previous Work Type. 
— ‘Has this ever been worked out and 
written up before?”’ 

Examples: Library skills needed by a 
specific kind of freshman, e.g., lawyer; 
patent on a certain kind of invention or 
process. 

Clearing Procedures: This must be 
narrowed as sharply as possible for most 
things are sure to have been covered be- 
fore in some measure, perhaps fully on 
some phases. Then the inquirer needs to 
be told that this type of searching is the 
hardest about which to be sure. Cer- 
tainty involves so much labor and ac- 
curacy that the librarian can seldom do 
more than show the inquirer where to 
run down the desired information. Pat- 
ent attorneys, for instance, often charge 
high fees for the long and arduous labor 
required for searching to see if an idea has 
been worked out in a patented invention. 

Deciding the type of question is not cov- 
ered by the preceding treatment because 
each illustration given was listed under 
its type. The librarian, however, will 
have the question brought to her under 
conditions where she must decide its 
type. A few sample questions referred to 
their proper types will help here: 
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1. What are the most acceptable 
forms of salutations for business letters? 

By glancing through the type head. 
ings, the librarian can quickly identify 
this as a How to Do Type of Fact ques. 
tion. 

2. Where can I get a list of all the 
items insurable with Lloyd’s of London? 

‘This is a Proper Name Type and the 
answer must obviously be sought through 
that name as a clue. 

3. How valuable is the book, ‘Amer. 
ica’s Young Men’’? 

This is manifestly an Evaluation of 
Reference Type. 

4. What is the origin of the pupil re- 
port card? 

This is clearly an Historical Type of 
Fact. 

5. Where can I get a brief inclusive 
treatment of hygiene? 

This is an “All About” Type of the 
bird’s-eye variety. 

6. How does a teacher get a position 
in Alaska, what qualifications must she 
have, and what salary can she expect? 

This falls in the ‘All About” Type of 
Fact, necessitating for its answer full de- 
tails on a highly specialized topic. 

The procedures for dealing with these 
six sample questions in the remaining 
steps will be given under each step. 

Step II. Decide which kind of library 
materials is most likely to have the answer 
to the inquiry. 

An experienced library worker will off- 
hand make this decision for all questions 
similar to those frequently submitted to 
her. For an unfamiliar question, glancing 
through the following checklist of kinds 
of library materials will greatly facilitate 
her decision as to the kinds most likely 
to have the answer to the question: 


1. Books 
a. Regular books 
b. Reference books 
(1) General 
(a) Almanacs and general yearbooks 
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(b) Biographical lists 
(c) Dictionaries 
(d) Encyclopedias 
(2) Specialized 
(a) By limited field 
1. Atlases 
2. Biographical lists 
3. Directories 
(b) By subject 
1, Cyclopedias 
2. Dictionaries 
3. Yearbooks 


(3) Others without reference to class, but 


often in a special field 
(a) Annual reports 
(b) Anthologies 

(c) Bulletins 

(d) Commentaries 

(e) Compendiums 

(f) Concordances 

(g) Conference reports 
(h) Epitomes 

(i) Handbooks 

(j) Institutional catalogs 
(k) Manuals 

(1) Pamphlets 

(m) Phrase books 

(n) Source books 

(0) Syllabuses 

(p) Tables 


2. Periodical articles, including newspapers 


3, Library tools and indexes 

a. Abstracts 

b. Book indexes 
(1) Library card catalog 
(2) U. S. Catalog 
(3) Cumulative Book Index 
(4) Publishers’ Weekly 

c. Periodical indexes 


(1) Readers’ Guide for popular treatments 


of general subjects 


(2) Specialized indexes for distinct fields, 
as Education Index, Chemical Ab- 
stracts, Agricultural Index, Industrial 


Arts Index, and the like. 
4. Government publications 


The procedure in this step for handling 
the six sample questions would be to 
glance over the list of library materials 
preceding until something like the follow- 


ing results were obtained: 


1. The business letter forms would 
likely be in high school composition texts, 
handbooks or manuals for business let- 
ters or commercial correspondence, or in 
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typewriting exercises for commercial 
students. 

2. Since Lloyd’s is commonly known 
to be a very old company, information 
about it might be expected in an ency- 
clopedia article which might be expected 
to mention some publication of the com- 
pany. Of course if the librarian already 
knew of this publication, she would go 
directly to that. 

3. The date of publication for ‘‘ Amer- 
ica’s Young Men”’ must first be located 
as the question obviously calls for locat- 
ing book reviews in some library index 
covering such reviews. By running back- 
ward through the Cumulative Book In- 
dex, from the title only, since the author 
is unknown, we find the book appeared 
in 1934. The hunt is troublesome until 
we find that in this index, ‘‘ America’s’’ 
(with the apostrophe) is entered after 
‘* American.” 

4. The pupil report card inquiry is 
likely to be answered in the early part of 
a chapter on such report cards in a 
general book on school administration, 
in an article on them in an educational 
encyclopedia, or in a history of report 
cards or a doctoral dissertation on them. 

5. The hygiene item is likely to be 
found in an encyclopedia or in a textbook 
on general science which has a chapter 
on hygiene. 

6. The Alaska query is so detailed as 
to necessitate in all probability examina- 
tion of the annual report of the state 
superintendent of public instruction for 
Alaska, a manual issued by his certifica- 
tion department, or the instructions 
issued by a teachers’ agency which places 
teachers in numbers in Alaska schools. 

STEP III. Decide which items in a given 
kind of library materials are most likely to 
have the answer, in order of likelihood. 

An experienced librarian or user of the 
library will, of course, often decide on the 
items within a given kind of library ma- 
terials from the knowledge accumulated 
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in her experience, or from consulting the 
card catalog of the library. But it is 
impossible to remember all items so that 
they can be immediately called to mind 
when needed. Moreover, many questions 
require items that are not easily secured 
from the librarian’s memory or the book 
card catalog. For handling such ques- 
tions, the following procedures will be 
found helpful in the order given: 

1. If any guide or handbook for the 
particular field exists, use that guide. 
For business, the most convenient is 
Manley’s ‘Business Information and 
Its Sources.”’ 2? For education, the writ- 
er’s text is best and it is in fact the only 
comprehensive guide in that field.* A 
somewhat similar guide for psychology 
is Louttit.* 

2. If no such guide is known, use 
Mudge ® or Headley,* which are really 
guides to specialized or partially special- 
ized guides. Mudge is the standard work 
and Headley a popular and less compre- 
hensive treatment, but rather better on 
convenient relative valuations for the 
items it does cover. 

Mudge or Headley will be highly use- 
ful in following the next three procedures: 

3. To locate books not found at once 
through your library catalog, consult the 
proper library tools or indexes. Alexan- 
der, Mudge, and Headley, for example, all 
describe how to secure bibliographic data 
for all books published in this country, 
through a combination of the United 
States Catalog, Cumulative Book Index, 
and Publishers’ Weekly, either by author 
or subject. 


2 Manley, Marian C., Compiler. Business Information and 
Its Sources. Newark, N. J.: The Public Library, 1931. 32 p. 

3 Alexander, Carter. How to Locate Educational Informa- 
tion and Data; A Text and Reference Book. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1935. 272 p. 

4 Louttit, Chauncey M. Handbook of Psychological Litera- 
ture. Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press, 1932. 273 p. 

5 Mudge, Isadore Gilbert. Guide to Reference Books. 6th 
ed. Chicago: American Library Association, 1936. 504 p. 

* Headley, Leal A. Making the Most of Books. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1932. 342 p. 
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4. To locate periodical articles, yg 
the proper indexes. 

5. If necessary, find which library 
tools and indexes are needed for a par. 
ticular purpose, or the possibilities of 
certain index. 

6. To run down indexes to government 
publications, use Wyer’ or Boyd? jf 
you do not have these convenient jn. 
dexes, use Mudge or Headley. 

The procedure in dealing with the six 
sample questions in this step would be 
about as follows: 

1. The business letter forms would be 
almost certain to be in any one of the 
kinds.of books given in Step II for this 
example, so choice of book would de. 
pend solely on which was the easiest to 
locate. 

2. As Lloyd’s is commonly known to 
bea London company, the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica”’ is the most likely one. The 
most recent edition would be preferable, 
but again as this is an old and well estab- 
lished company, an older edition might 
still be serviceable in locating the com- 
pany’s publications if any. 

3. Since this is a popular book, the 
Book Review Digest would seem to be the 
place to find reviews. 

4. The choice on the pupil report card 
item would run as listed in the prevw- 
ous step, Monroe’s ‘‘Cyclopedia”’ being 
likely to be satisfactory, although it is 
twenty-five years old, since this is an 
historical item dealing with a much 
earlier period. 

5. The encyclopedia article would be 
more easily found, but if the question is 
for a course of study, the general science 
book would be preferable. The main 
trouble here is that a particular general 
science book may not have a chapter of 
section on hygiene. 

6. The Alaska item would be likely to 


7Wyer, James I. United States Government Documents. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1933. 56 p. 

8 Boyd, Anne Morris. United States Government Publica 
tions. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1931. 329P 
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be found in the order of items indicated 
in the previous step. 

Srep IV. Locate the chosen items. 

This frequently necessitates the use of 
indexes, reference books, or other special 
library tools, each of which will have 
directions for employing it effectively. 
However, locating the chosen items, even 
with the help of the foregoing, will be 
greatly expedited by organizing the 
library aids available in the particular 
library so as to answer questions quickly. 
At Teachers College, for example, we 
have developed three card files of this 
nature which we could not now do with- 
out: (1) Bibliography of Bibliographies, 
(2) Reference File, (3) Research Index. 

The Bibliography of Bibliographies 
includes all separately published bibliog- 
raphies in education, as well as other 
bibliographies for topics not having such 
separates. It is made up by having staff 
members take certain periodicals and 
sources and be responsible for noting any 
likely bibliographies therein. This card 
file, running alphabetically by topics, is 
available to anyone in the reference room. 

The Reference File lists all the refer- 
ence books by topics and authors, giving 
the call number for use under the open- 
shelf system, and also indicating whether 
a given book is in the small selected 
“Blue Star”’ collection, or on the general 
shelves, according to catalog number. 
The file also lists the books by special 
titles. A user, librarian or anyone else, 
can thus quickly find what books are 
available on a given topic, what books of 
a class, e.g., the ‘‘Who’s Who”’ group, or 
where the ‘‘World Almanac” is. This file 
is, of course, small and far more ex- 
peditious for reference work than is the 
large library card catalog. 

The Research Index has been set up 
and developed by the writer. It includes 
most of the bibliographies of the Bibli- 
ography of Bibliographies dealing with 
education and a great many more 
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bibliographies. It also has many notes on 
sources, hints to be followed up, an- 
nouncements of forthcoming publica- 
tions, and the like. Arranged by topics 
alphabetically, it has such convenient 
subheadings as Bird’s-eye Treatments, 
Criticism, Current Practice, History of 
the Matter, Publications, and Statistics. 
While it does not answer many questions 
at once, this Research Index almost in- 
variably gives clues which, if followed up, 
will bring the answer on any of the 
topics listed. Since the function of this 
index is to train students in educational 
research, no effort is made to make it as 
quickly serviceable as a similar card file 
for the use of a reference librarian would 
need to be. 

For important questions likely to 
recur and demanding intricate searching 
procedures which the writer is liable to 
forget, he finds it advisable to file and 
index the answers. When the questions 
recur, it is then easy to find the answers 
previously given. 

In the writer’s judgment, most libra- 
rians of special libraries would be greatly 
helped by two devices. The first is a 
guide to the literature of the special 
field, if none now exists. The writer 
has had some twenty such guides pre- 
pared for various phases of education and 
has now under way one on government 
publications of interest to health workers, 
and one on the teaching of literature. 
Full directions for making such a guide 
are given in the pertinent chapter in his 
text. Such a guide for the special field 
would save any special libraries worker 
hundreds of hours of work and make the 
library many times more efficient and 
prompt. The second device is some kind 
of searching sheet for conducing searches 
in the special field. The writer’s “Li- 
brary Exercises” ® are such sheets. 


® Alexander, Carter. Alexander Library Exercises; for use 
with the author's ‘‘ How to Locate Educational Information 
and Data.’’ New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1935. 101 p. 
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Step V. Search in the chosen items in 
order of likelihood until the answer is 
found or you are sure it cannot be found 
there. 

This search in books and similar ma- 
terials will, of course, be largely con- 
ducted by using the tables of contents, 
lists of statistical tables, and indexes. 
The writer has many instances of stu- 
dents reporting that they cannot find the 
answers in books which presumably must 
contain such answers. Almost invariably 
these failures are due to two things. The 
searchers have not looked under the 
right headings or index entries, or they 
have not taken pains to learn the organi- 
zation of the particular reference book 
consulted. The remedy for the latter 
difficulty is obvious. That for the former 
trouble is to think of the most important 
likely index entries before consulting the 
index. Similar failures with periodical ar- 
ticles are usually due to careless reading. 

No special comment on the procedures 
for this step is needed on the six sample 
items, except for the one about Lloyd’s 
and the one about the value of the book. 
Examination of the “Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica”’ article on Lloyd’s ‘‘ Register of 
Shipping”’ indicates that this is likely to 
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be the publication sought. Since the book 
for which a valuation is sought appeared. 
in 1934, the most convenient cumula. 
tions of the Book Review Digest beginning 
with that year are indicated. 

Step VI. If the answer is not found by 
the foregoing, go back over the previous 
steps and take next most likely sources, 

This may require a new start on the 
problem or it may simply necessitate be- 
ginning again at Step II or Step III. A 
restatement of the question may provide 
the missing clue or a reéxamination of the 
many possible sources may suggest other 
and more likely ones. 

If retracing the steps proves futile 
after two or three attempts, it is probably 
unprofitable to continue the search your- 
self. In this event, the best procedure 
is to ’phone or write some other librarian 
whose different viewpoint or wider infor- 
mation and experience may bring the 
desired result. If there is time, corre- 
spondence with the proper librarian or 
expert in the field is almost certain to 
secure the answer. To find the name of 
such librarian or expert, use the right 
directories and membership lists of 
associations, or the authors of the best 
articles and books on the topic. 


Just What Is “Training for Special 
Library Work?” 


By Margaret G. Smith 


Chairman Committee on Training and Recruiting 


MOOT question in special library 

circles has been, “Just what is the 
best training for special library work?”’ 
Some make ardent claims for technical 
training in chemistry, biology or other 
fields, when preparation for such libraries 
are considered. On the other hand, many 
public library veterans, now in special 
libraries, have a strong bias in favor of 


public library experience. Library school 
graduates and library school faculties 
advocate the formal courses. Many others 
have found that a good sound collegiate 
foundation, added to common sense, good 
judgment and ability to profit by infor- 
mation in print, does much to make the 
library task a comparatively simple one. 
Still more have found the business ap- 
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, through secretarial or filing posi- 
tions extremely valuable, especially if 
to this experience is allied a knowledge 
of languages and a college foundation. 

Since there are almost as many ap- 

es to special library work as there 
are special librarians, what is the present 
situation, and where should we go from 
here? What might be the one, or two, 
or three best types of preparation for our 
work? Articles have been written, hours 
have been spent in discussion of these 
problems. Just what stand should S. L. A. 
take? 

The recently appointed Committee on 
Training and Recruiting feels that a 
fundamental step is an intensive study 
of present conditions. Until this has 
been made and the situation understood, 
how can a wise and considered answer to 
the problem be formulated? 

Several angles must be studied. Per- 
haps the first step should be to take stock 
and discover just what is the preparation 
of successful special librarians for their 
work and what recommendations for 
preparation are made by these librarians. 
The Committee plans to study this phase 
during the fall and asks for the close co- 
operation of chapter presidents and mem- 
bers. Just how that codperation will be 
sought is still uncertain, but that it is 
greatly needed is recognized now. 

Another phase of the problem is the 
need for consideration of present formal 
methods of training now available for the 
special librarian. What schools offer 
courses? How well adapted is their mate- 
rial to the problem at hand? What recom- 
mendations might be made? A third 
feature for study is the development of 
informal methods for supplying de- 
ficiencies in formal training. Methods 
committees in some chapters, training 
courses in others, have worked along 
these lines. How fundamentally success- 
ful are these projects? Through the co- 
Operation of Chapter officers adequate 
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data may be furnished on which to base 
recommendations for meeting this prob- 
lem. 

Another aspect of our problem that 
needs serious consideration is that of 
adding to our personnel. What is the best 
step for approach to the moving educa- 
tional procession? Should special library 
work be considered by the college senior 
or by the college freshman? What recom- 
mendations might be made for beneficial 
courses? 

These are some of the questions that 
are before the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion in any consideration of adequate 
training for its personnel. What are 
special libraries? Do we need the same 
preparation for a small library as for the 
large special library with a big staff? 
How can we meet the demands of the in- 
telligent business man who wishes to 
develop an information coédrdinator in 
his office but whose funds and whose 
needs do not permit too great an expend- 
iture? Are we going to lose the chance to 
develop use of information by stressing 
some phase to the exclusion of others, 
or are we going to realize that different 
conditions require different preparation? 

The Committee on Training and Re- 
cruiting goes into the study of the subject 
with no set pre-conceptions. It hopes to 
provide a ‘‘fair field and no favor”’ for 
intensive investigation and discussion of 
our problems. The one thing that is 
urgently needed is the sincere and whole- 
hearted codperation of all members of the 
Association in discovering the actual 
conditions that exist, and in analyzing 
the problems so as to discover what 
features have made for a satisfactory 
solution. More of this will be heard by 
the Association, both through the col- 
umns of SPECIAL LIBRARIES and in con- 
tacts with chapter officials and in direct 
contact with the members. Again we 
bespeak for the Committee this careful 
consideration of our common problem. 
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President’s Page 


HE first thing I did on receiving the 

proceedings number of SPECIAL LI- 
BRARIES was to read the committee re- 
ports and compare and differentiate in 
my own mind the various objectives. 

Approaching the Association through 
its committees gives one a different slant 
from that received through the chapters 
and groups. As we all know, our member- 
ship is divided into chapters according to 
geographical location. Chapter officers 
consider plans and develop projects 
that stimulate the members in a particu- 
lar city or surrounding region. Again we 
are divided into groups according to the 
subjects our libraries cover. Group 
officers serve and direct one branch of 
the membership, widely scattered but 
having strong common interests. 

National committees, on the other 
hand, are usually concerned with some 
specific problem which directly applies 
to the welfare of all the members, regard- 
less of location or kind of library. 

The work of certain committees is 
continuous from year to year, and some 
advantage is gained from carrying it on 
with about the same personnel and with- 
out very radical changes in procedure. 
Examples are the Classification Com- 
mittee, which collects and advises on 
classifications; the Duplicate Exchange 
Committee, which moves discarded books 
into libraries where they will be useful; 
and the Membership Committee, which 
strives for the increase of our ranks. 

Another type of committee confines 
its activities to one period of time 
absolutely and is succeeded by a new 
committee doing a similarly complete 
job in the ensuing period. Such is the Con- 
vention Committee, which plans ahead, 
labors very intensively for some months, 
and upon the completion of its duties 
passes out of existence, to be followed 
by an entirely new body the next year. 


Still a third variety is created for a 
special object. In one, two or three years 
it reaches its objectives and either 
establishes another permanent activity 
for the Association or disbands, the need 
for it having passed. One example is the 
Committee on Constitutional Revision 
which labored valiantly and completed 
in a year the work which it set out to do, 
Another is our newest Committee on 
Indexes to Sources of Statistical Informa- 
tion. This group of people is breaking 
new ground. 

A leading impression which I gained 
from reading these reports was the abil- 
ity of the respective chairmen to put their 
fingers on the essential and vital objec- 
tives for which they were striving. For 
instance, the Membership chairman, 
discounting the glory of reporting a large 
number of new people, says, ‘‘We have 
laid quite as much emphasis in this year’s 
work on full payment of dues as on new 
members, believing this phase of the 
work to be fully as important for the 
welfare of S. L. A.” 

Again, the Auditing Committee recom- 
mended the simplification of our ac- 
counts, the setting them up on a more 
logical and understandable basis, the 
separation of the publication funds from 
the general moneys and the start of a 
reserve fund. All these points we recog- 
nized afterwards as desirable, but they 
would hardly have been put into effect 
had not a competent committee given 
intensive consideration to the problem. 

Particular problems and specific stud- 
ies can best be handled by committees 
appointed for that definite purpose. If 
any of you are asked to serve on national 
committees — and many of you will be 
— consider it one of the most important 
ways in which you can serve the Ass0- 
ciation. 

HowaArb L. STEBBINS. 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


HE big event of the year, the con- 

vention, with the resulting proceed- 
ings issue of SPECIAL LIBRARIES, is off the 
calendar. Now it is possible to experi- 
ment with different ways of handling our 
news as, in 1935, we experimented with 
the typography of the magazine. This 
year we are trying new departures in 
content. The magazine is intended solely 
to fill the needs and desires of the Special 
Libraries Association. Perhaps certain 
changes may give the members greater 
freedom of expression and increased op- 
portunities for cooperation. 

Our readers’ opinions. During the 
past year the Library Journal has run a 
page of letters from readers. Many of 
these have been particularly interesting. 
Because this seemed an opening for indi- 
vidual comment that has heretofore been 
lacking in the columns of SPECIAL LI- 
BRARIES, we are emulating our older sis- 
ter and starting with this issue a page of 
such letters. These letters may be on 
Association policies, on general activities, 
on group and committee activities, on 
allied projects that have come to the at- 
tention of members, on unusual publica- 
tions, on notes of market research or 
museum matters. News or comment that 
would be of interest will find a welcome in 
these columns. Each member of S. L. A. 
is asked to feel herself a joint editor in 
this capacity, and is urged to remember 
that the Association can only progress as 
we each cooperate in passing on to other 
members news that may be helpful. 

Covering the news. ‘‘Snips & Snipes’ 
left us, to our regret, with the coluren in 
the May-June issue, a swan song. No 
successor has volunteered to take that 
place, so various ways of treating the 
news will be followed. That each member 
may share in the interests, problems and 
pleasures of the rest, remember to send 
to Headquarters or the Editor, notes of 


activities in the special library field, 
changes in position, personal items, notes 
of group and chapter doings. 

Library methods. Mrs. Lucille L. Keck, 
librarian of the Joint Reference Library 
in Chicago, gave a course on fugitive 
materials at the University of Chicago 
during the summer, and prepared a fine 
supplementary bibliography of 72 en- 
tries. The course covered sources, ac- 
quisition and organization of such ephem- 
eral materials as pamphlets, documents, 
reprints — all that miscellaneous cur- 
rent material that is such a vital part of 
the active library. 

An announcement that has direct re- 
lation to the article by the Chairman on 
Training and Recruiting is that the re- 
port of the Training Project carried on 
by the New Jersey Chapter is now avail- 
able for other Chapters. This report can 
be obtained by writing the Secretary of 
the New Jersey Chapter, Education 
Committee, at the Business Branch, 
Newark Public Library, 34 Commerce 
Street, Newark. The report is in twenty 
pages and gives a history of the course, a 
summary of the ten lectures, an analysis 
of the comments on the lectures by the 
members of the class, tables showing the 
education and training of the class mem- 
bers, a bibliography of supplementary 
reading and examples of the forms used 
in publicity. The price is fifty cents. 

A.L.A.and S. L. A. Three of the most 
important items to special librarians in 
the 1936 A. L. A. Proceedings are Rose 
Vormelker’s Bibliography on “Sources 
of Investment Information,” Jerome K. 
Wilcox’s paper on ‘‘Sources of Informa- 
tion About New Government Activities”’ 
with its list of references, and Hollis W. 
Hering’s list of forty religious books. 
Rose Vormelker’s paper, of which this 
bibliography is a supplement, appeared 
in the July A. L. A. Bulletin. Louise Ber- 
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caw, of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Library, has a practical article on 
Bibliography Methodology. Leon Car- 
novsky, of the Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago, writes en- 
tertainingly and thought-provokingly on 
“The Worst Periodical Usually Found in 
Library Reading Rooms’ and String- 
fellow Barr spoke delightfully on the 
newspaper and the magazine most useful 
on a desert island. The special librarians 
who were unable to attend the sympo- 
sium on ‘‘Microphotography”’ will wish 
to read the condensed papers in the 
A. L. A. Proceedings. Herbert O. Brig- 
ham, Dorsey W. Hyde and Ione Ely 
Dority all contributed to the session of 
the Public Documents Committee where 
Angus Fletcher described the New 
Guide to British Official Serial Publica- 
tions that has been published by the 
British Library of Information. 

Here and there. Mildred Burke’s photo- 
graph appeared on the cover of “The 
Trib” for April 1936 while she was in- 
structing the University of Illinois stu- 
dents in the working of the Tribune Li- 
brary. ... “The File” for May 1936 
has an excellent article on ‘“‘ The Function 
of a Special Library in a Business Organi- 
zation” by Mrs. Gertrude W. Maxwell, 
librarian of the Electric Storage Battery 
Company. (Mrs. Maxwell is now Mrs. 
William Gordon Harrison of Richmond.) 
. . - Hazel Ohman is bubbling over with 
excitement, because in her avocation of 
literary agent she has been successful in 
bringing a new author to the attention 
of the English and American intelligentsia. 
Special librarians who enjoy what Paul 
Gaugain has to say of his father in the 
Borzoi book just off the press will need 
to remember that they owe their enjoy- 
ment to Hazel’s sound suggestions. . . . 
An unusual development for an erstwhile 
special librarian is Laura V. Schnaren- 
dorf’s success in photography. With 
Margaret Bourke White as an example 
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Laura will go far judging from the sue. 
cess of her first efforts. ... Angus 
Fletcher has added to the interests of an 
already full program by giving three lec. 
tures on Mary, Queen of Scots, Bonnie 
Prince Charlie and James the Sixth of 
Scotland in the Guildhall at East Hamp. 
ton. ... There are rumors that the 
Cleveland Chapter is promoting another 
tri-state meeting in October. Last year’s 
success evidently stirred them to even 
greater activities. Anyone who is expect- 
ing to be footloose in October should 
make a note of the possibilities furnished 
by Cleveland. And if the program is as 
interesting as that of the joint meeting of 
the California Chapters in May it will 
be well worth while. . . . M. Dorothy 
Howard formerly in New York with 
Standard Statistics and later with the 
California Taxpayers Association in 
Los Angeles, has moved to Berkeley. 
Alberta E. Fish has succeeded her as 
librarian of the California Taxpayers 
Association. . . . Dr. Philip M. Hamer 
has been appointed Librarian of The 
National Archives. Dr. Hamer has been 
National Director of the Survey of Fed- 
eral Archives and formerly was head of 
the graduate school of the University of 
Tennessee, as well as professor of history 
there. . ... Mortimer H. Davenport has 
resigned as librarian of the U. S. North- 
eastern Penitentiary to become Librarian 
of the Museum for the Arts of Decora- 
tion, Cooper Union. . . . Ethelyn R. 
Jackson has succeeded Elizabeth A. 
Burchfield as librarian of Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Marriages are made in — S. L. A. Mrs. 
Buffum of the Russell Sage College in 
Troy, N. Y., is now Mrs. Brown. ... 
Phillips Temple of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, and Ruth Streaker, a fellow 
worker in the Department of Business & 
Economics, have been married. . . . Avis 
C. Overton of the Milwaukee Chapter is 
Mrs. Ray Tetzlaff, and has resigned as 
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secretary. . . - All sorts of good wishes 
to our Membership Chairman, Maude 
Martin, for her marriage to Hermann 
Stockwell. . . . Ruth Chilcutt of the 
Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Michi- 

, is married, her successor being 
Rachel MacDonald. . . . Mrs. Rachel 
Betts of Guyot Library, Princeton, re- 
signed June 1st to marry Professor A. K. 
Snelgrove. . . . Flora Hines, librarian, 
Home Life Insurance has become Mrs. 
Myers... . Caroline Stabler, at the 
Brooklyn Museum, is now Mrs. Elliott. 
_,. Miss Margaret Cochrane, former 
librarian of the Chase National Bank, 
resigned to be married and was succeeded 
by Miss Roberta Heriott. 

Vacations. Vacations are the talk of the 


Letters to 


Snips and Snipes 


THOSE of us who have eagerly read 
Snips and Snipes during the past years it 
has come somewhat as a blow to hear that their 
author is unable to continue this feature. Do you 
think that a little “fan’’ mail would have any 
effect in altering this decision? I am sure that 
there are many of us who would gladly write any 
number of letters and telegrams if we thought 

that it would do any good. 

ADELAIDE C, KiGHT. 


Are Return Engagements Wise? 


LLOW me space in SPECIAL LIBRARIES to air 

my view on what I consider a vital subject. 

The opinions are my own, and in no way reflect 
the views of the Newspaper Group. 

With the selection of New York City as the site 
of our next S. L. A. convention, the thought oc- 
curs that the committee charged with this vital 
job should see to it that a return engagement is 
not played in the same place too often. 

True, the committee was guided by some 
thing-a-ma-gig in the constitution, that makes it 
mandatory to meet with or near the A. L. A. in 
some years. 

Yet let us look at some of the facts. We do not 
elect delegates to represent Our various groups. 
For the most part they are volunteers, who either 
use their vacation and pay their own expenses or 
the firm they represent pays the way. 
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moment. Ruth Savord has returned from 
her cruise to the Baltic Sea. . . . Adel- 
aide Hasse has had a trip abroad. .. . 
Granville Meixell is in England... . 
Some vacations less far afield are Jolan 
Fertig and Alma Mitchill on Cape Cod, 
the Pettit family, fishing and camping in 
Michigan, Mary McLean climbing moun- 
tains in the Adirondacks, Laura Wood- 
ward retiring from Baltimore for a pleas- 
ant stay in Florida, and S. L. A.’s Presi- 
dent, making a short coast-wise trip. 

Headquarters. E. L. C. finds one serious 
gap in its equipment. A Dictaphone or 
an Ediphone outfit would be greatly ap- 
preciated. Hasn’t some S. L. A. member 
such a machine that it would like to pass 
on in order to expedite work? 


the Editor 


If a firm foots the bill, that firm rightly expects 
its employee to keep eyes and ears open, so that 
they will be better able to serve them. A firm will 
not long pay for something it may regard as a 
junket. 

The Newspaper Group must sell the convention 
to their hard headed Managing Editor. Just how 
many will be able to convince the M. E. of the 
necessity of coming to New York? And if the 
Newspaper people have hard headed M. E.’s some 
of the other groups may have a tougher head ina 
business executive. 

Montreal was termed the best ever by the 
Newspaper Group, yet how many would be able 
to go back? 

Let’s pick out the convention city with the ut- 
most care, if necessary let’s meet every year with 
the A. L. A., but let’s not play a return engage- 
ment. 

MATTHEW REDDING. 


Science-Technology Group, Attention! 


IRST, I take this opportunity to welcome the 

members of the Science-Technology Group 
for the year 1936-37, and hope that a happy and 
profitable year is ahead of all of us. A criticism 
of the work of the Special Libraries Association 
that has come to my attention is that it is too 
general, and so not vital enough to members with 
many diverse interests. One of our main reasons 
for forming groups and committees within groups 
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is to make serious work, by members interested 
in the same subjects, possible. What are the sub- 
jects then that the members of this group wish 
developed during the coming year? Shall it be 
methods, like subject headings or cataloging, 
would the description of the work done by various 
libraries be of interest, or would the compilation 
of book lists, such as those found to be of value 
during the past year, be attempted? A post card 
addressed to the Editor or Chairman containing 
suggestions will be most welcome. 
MarTuHA E. Fouk, Chairman. 


So Much Is Doing! 


OME of the projects reported on at the 
Montreal convention are so constructive and 
so manifold in their possibilities that I wish we 
might have more concrete information from the 
committees at work. For example, we have some 
inkling of the amount of work going into the 
Business Information Study Committee. (I had 
more after just glancing at Marian Manley’s 
various piles of correspondence and reports!) But 
do we have any idea of the specific information 
that is included in regard to library coverage in 
special fields? to the adequacy of available and 
competent personnel? to the integral relation- 
ships between business and organized information 
services? Would it be possible, from this wealth 
of information in the committee's files, to create 
a master file which would answer specific ques- 
tions in regard to the needs for additional re- 
sources and trained personnel? Could such a file 
tie in with the work of the Employment com- 
mittee? Can it give information in regard to the 
qualities in special librarianship most highly 
prized by the business executive? There are 
doubtless other by-products of this rather breath- 
taking survey — perhaps of greater concrete im- 
portance than these. I’m just suggesting that we 
need to integrate and codrdinate the findings of 
our various working committees. 
The committees at work on subject headings 
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are doing a — well, colossal is hardly too big a 
word — job! These projects are of value not only 
to special librarians but to public and university 
librarians. Couldn’t the members of the Associa. 
tion have a “‘look-in”’ on the progress being made 
by having a brief statement in regard to the 
problems involved, the results hoped for and 
perhaps a sample page or half-page of tentative 
headings, including some of the ticklish ong 
involving cross-references, etc.? I am looking for. 
ward eagerly to the time when these headings 
become available, partly because it is another 
potential service to the business executive who 
wishes to establish a research department. We 
have had six or eight calls this year for help in 
that direction from important business firms, 

It would be nice to have in convenient form a 
list of the various projects under way — espe. 
cially those which offer concrete help in meeting 
everyday demands. 

Prospects for a conference in regard to avail- 
able material for indexes to sources of statistical 
information, to be held in Washington this fall, 
are bright. Miss Joy, of the Central Statistical 
Board will coéperate by making available for 
examination pertinent files in her office. The 
Committee on Statistical Indexes hopes to be 
able to mark out definite lines of action at that 
time. 

The Committee has had the opportunity of 
examining the unique index to sources of statisti- 
cal information in commercial journals which 
Dorothy Bemis of the Wharton School Library 
and her staff have initiated. This index gives 
basic information as to frequency, coverage and 
sources, arranged by subjects, for series appearing 
in business magazines. The date of making the 
investigation of each magazine is also included. 
Miss Bemis and Miss Bronk gave generously of 
their time in explaining the problems involved in 
the making of the index (which is not yet com- 
plete) and in consideration of the possibilities for 
publication in some form. 

Maria C, BRACE. 


Publications of Special Interest 


Adams,’ J. T. Living Jefferson. Scribner, 
N. Y. 1936. 403 p. $3.00. 


A book for anyone who wishes to interpret present 
conditions from a clearer understanding of the past. 
Clear characterization of Revolutionary leaders and con- 
centration on their guiding principles gives the vital 
factors in the country’s development. 


Allen, J. E. Newspaper make-up. Harper, 
N. Y. 1936. 483 p. $4.00. 


Clear, well illustrated and satisfying discussion. Gives 





enough history and notes on make-up restrictions to make 
the reader “intelligent” in considering type problems. 
Glossary of technical terms. 


American-Russian Chamber of Commerce 
Handbook of the Soviet Union. John 
Day, N. Y. 1936. 562 p. $3.00. 

The authoritative source book on current economic and 
social data and statistics for Soviet Russia. Concise and 
well arranged. Appendix includes statistical summary, 
long bibliography chronologically arranged, chronology of 
events November 1917 to October 1935. 
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Andrews, J. B. Administrative labor legisla- 
tion. Harper, N. Y. 1936. 231 p. $2.50. 


This study of the delegation of legislative powers with 
particular relation to safety and labor regulation presents 
in clear and comprehensive fashion, the extent of devel- 
opment. Just how important a part this delegation of 
power to administrative bodies plays in industry, and 
the extent of this growth in the several states is clearly 


shown. An important book in any extensive study of labor. 


Angell, R. C. The family encounters the de- 
pression. Scribners, N. Y. 1936. 309 p. 


$1.50. 

A description of the effect of changed conditions on 
some fifty families of varying circumstances. The study 
had as a minor objective the application of theory and 
method of social research. No bibliography and few foot- 
notes but much human interest behind the bare case 
studies. 

Breck, F. E. Jobs for the perplexed. Crow- 
ell, N. Y. 1936. 158 p. $1.00. 


Another of the many books with suggestions for odds- 
and-ends jobs. Readable and reasonably suggestive. Has 
chapter on the use of the library. 


Bussing, Irvin. Public utility regulation and 
the so-called sliding scale. Columbia 
Univ. Press, N. Y. 1936. 174 p. $2.75. 


The question of public utility rates giving low costs 
to consumers and a fair return to stockholders is one of 
pressing public interest so that a dispassionate, well- 
documented consideration of a special phase is of marked 
usefulness. Many statistics and tables. Bibliography in- 
cluded. 


Cleghorn, S. U. Threescore. Harrison Smith 
& Robert Haas, N. Y. 1936. 310 p. $3.00. 


The tender, moving, yet stirring record of a life spent 
in perfect home surroundings, and moving into circles of 
creative spiritual and mental experiences. The intimate 
friendship of Dorothy Canfield Fisher, the vivid, stimu- 
lating contacts in the early Brookwood and Manumit 
days, the unceasing effort for social justice, all are part 
of a satisfying record of growth in these sixty years. 


Cranston, Claudia. Sky gypsy. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia. 1936. 325 p. $2.50. 


Anyone seeking a breath-taking, and different vacation 
can follow the trail of the sky gypsy and see the beauties 
of South America from the air. Reading her travelogue 
will inspire even the timid to follow her. What a way to 
realize the vast and fascinating country “below the 
equator.” 


Davies, Walford. Pursuit of music. Nelson, 
N. Y. 1936. 432 p. $2.50. 


An intellectual work by a teacher of musical apprecia- 
tion, written for the serious listener, but presupposing 
considerable musical knowledge and therefore especially 
interesting to the musician. It presents, sometimes sim- 
ply, often through strained analogies, the inherent mean- 
ings and structure of music. Mr. Davies’ interpretation 
of music as related to aesthetics is worth reading. It is 
fully illustrated with practical and legible examples. 


Farnham, Dwight. Place in the country. 
Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y. 1936. 274 p. $2.50. 


Many of those who have enjoyed the pains and pleas- 
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ures of renovating a dilapidated place in the country will 
find this book one of the most enjoyable of a pleasant 
species. While many practical points are touched upon, 
the book is chiefly successful in the pleasure it can recre- 
ate. An excellent remembrance for valiant house hunters. 


Funk, C. E. What’s the name, please? Funk 
& Wagnalls, N. Y. 1936. 176 p. $1.00. 


A diverting and useful handbook to pronounciation of 
names seen in the day’s news. Well arranged and easily 
understood. Not without value as a biographical diction- 
ary of the current near-great. 


Gibbs, Philip, ed. Life and times of King 
George V. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 1936. 
544 p. $2.75. 


A hastily-thrown together, poorly printed book, made 
to give a chronological, unevaluated record of the reign 
of George V. Many halftones, rather poorly reproduced. 
Helpful for those who need the straight newspaper record 
of these years as they affected England’s reigning house. 


Gilbert, Mort and E. A. Life Insurance: a 
legalized racket. Marlowe Pub. Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 1936. 205 p. $2.50. 


While this book raises some good questions in connec- 
tion with revising the mortality table, and developing 
an intelligent attitude toward rewriting insurance, the 
authors show, on the whole, too slight a knowledge of 
investment factors, thus accounting for their overstate- 
ment of flaws and understatement of values. In spite of 
this weakness, life insurance companies can derive much 
profit from constructive study of its pages. 


Herring, E. P. Public administration and 
the public interest. McGraw, N. Y. 1936. 
416 p. $3.75. 


This study ‘“‘analyzes the relations between pressure 
groups and officials” and fairly and effectively presents 
the problems involved in government administration as it 
affects the public interest. Well written, comprehensive; 
many footnotes. Chapters headed by delightfully appro- 
priate quotations from “Alice.” Excellent description of 
the methods of publicizing administrative activities. 


Hicks, Granville. John Reed. Macmillan, 
N. Y. 1936. 445 p. $3.50. 


A vivid biography of the knight errant whose life 
touched circles in Oregon, Harvard, Bohemian New 
York, insurgent Mexico and in the development of the 
Russian Soviet. Colorful background for current. history 
as well as stirring reports of radical movements. Exten- 
sive bibliography. 


Keppel, F. P. Philanthropy and learning. 
Columbia Univ. Press, N. Y. 1936. 175 p. 
$1.75. 


Short addresses by the president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. Refreshing and stimulating consideration of 
social and educational problems. His comments on library 
school regulations in ‘“The Work of the Collegiate Regis- 
trar’’ are distinctly interesting. 


Lane, M. L. Selling the interview. Rough- 
notes Co., Indianapolis. 1936. 80 p. $1.00. 
A snappy little book full of insurance selling sugges- 
tions of varying appeal, but all interesting. A practical 
help for the novice. Not indexed. 
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Leigh, R. D. Group leadership. Norton, 
N. Y. 1936. 259 p. $2.50. 


A tool of primary importance in the constructive lead- 
ership of any group. Parliamentary procedure is clarified 
through its logical application and an underlying philoso- 
phy indicated. Should be a first-hand tool for S. L. A. 


Perrine, Van Dearing. Let the child draw. 
Stokes, N. Y. 1936. 88 p. $2.00. 


A record of an artist’s experience in a constructive re- 
lation to children’s development through drawing. Clear 
and interesting in style. Many plates illustrate points 
under discussion. No index. 


Simmons, Harry. How to make more sales. 
Harper, N. Y. 1936. 156 p. $2.00. 


Succint, pithy, readable. Useful where books on selling 
are in demand. Much of the content reprinted from 
Printers Ink publications. No index, but descriptive table 
of contents. 


Smith, T. V. Promise of American politics. 
Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1936. 
290 p. $2.50. 


A well considered, philosophical approach to the dis- 
cussion of American politics by a member of the faculty 
of the University of Chicago, who is also an active State 
Senator in Illinois. Reflects a sound and liberal mind. 


Speicher, Paul. Truth about life insurance. 
R & R Publications, Indianapolis. 1936. 
139 p. $1.75. 


A sincere book by an enthusiastic worker in the cause 
of life insurance who has not a sufficiently detached 
point of view to do entire justice to either the merits or 
the flaws in the case. Interesting however, and an appro- 
priate addition to general business library. Not indexed. 
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Ray Giles on “Your Money and Your Life Insurance” jy 
more successful in giving the consumer point of view, 


The Special Library in Business 
(S. L. A. 1936. 16 p. 50¢) 


— pamphlet is an excellent summary ty 
answer the questions of the what, why, and 
how of the operation of the special library in, 
business firm. It should be required reading fo 
every executive who authorizes library appropri. 
tions and no less for every executive who igg 
potential user of a company library. It is clear, 
forceful and persuasive and can therefore be, 
potent propaganda weapon for special libraries, 
From this reviewer’s peculiar angle, the dip 
cussion seems to undervalue the use of books a 
against other sources of information. And the 
advice given leaves one wondering whether |. 
braries themselves have mastered the technique 
of quickly squeezing the juice from new books 
Inevitably the informational part of books gets 
out of date; but most books which deserve pur. 
chase are, because they are books, primarily con- 
cerned with principles and methods of mor 
permanent value and they thus have a place 
in the business library of distinctive importance, 
This document is particularly significant in 
that it sets forth an ideal for the librarian himself 
in point of capacity, grasp and imagination which 
should help to set a new standard for training and 
craftsmanship in business library work. 
Orpway TEAD. 


Special Libraries Association 


Constitution and By-Laws 
(As amended to and including June 19, 1936) 


Constitution 


Article I 
Name and Object 

SECTION 1. Name: The name of this Associa- 
tion shall be Special Libraries Association. 

SECTION 2. Object: The object of this Associ- 
ation shall be to encourage and promote the 
collection, organization, and dissemination of 
information, to develop the usefulness and 
efficiency of special libraries and other research 
organizations, and to encourage the profes- 
sional welfare of its members. 


Article II 


Membership 
Section 1. Classes: There shall be five 


classes of national membership: Active, Ass 
ciate, Institutional, Honorary, and Life. 

SECTION 2. Active: Active members shall be 
engaged in, or interested in library, statisticalor 
research work. They shall be entitled to receive 
the journal free, to affiliate with not more than 
five Groups, to affiliate with the Chapter d 
their choice, and to vote at all meetings of the 
Association. 

SEcTION 3. Associate: Associate membes 
shall be engaged in, or interested in library, 
statistical or research work. They shall bee 
titled to receive free such bulletin as the Exe 
utive Board may authorize, to affiliate with 
not more than three Groups, to affiliate with 
the Chapter of their choice, and to vote atal 
meetings of the Association. 
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Section 4. Institutional: Institutional mem- 
bers shall be individuals, libraries, firms or 
other organizations maintaining a library, 
statistical or research department, or interested 
inlibrary work. In addition to all privileges of 
Active membership, an Institutional member 
shall be entitled to affiliate with as many 
Groups as it may desire, and to receive all 
publications of the Association free during the 
term of its membership, except those that the 
Executive Board may designate as self- 
sustaining. 

Section 5. Honorary: Honorary membership 
may be conferred upon any person who has 
shown distinguished merit in the special library 
feld, and whom the Association desires to 
honor. Nominations may be proposed by the 
Executive Board at any annual meeting of the 
Association. Honorary members shall enjoy all 
the rights and privileges of Active members 
except the power of voting. 

Section 6. Life: Any person, upon the pay- 
ment of one hundred dollars ($100.00) at one 
time, and without further financial obligation, 
shall be eligible to Life membership, and shall 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of Active 
members. 

Article III 


Officers 

Section 1. Enumeration: The officers of the 
Association shall be a President, a First Vice 
President, a Second Vice President, a Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer, and three Directors. 

Section 2. Election: The President, Vice 
Presidents, and Treasurer shall be elected at 
the annual meeting by a majority vote of all 
members present and voting, to serve for one 
year, or until their successors are elected, or 
appointed, and assume their duties. 

Section 3. Directors: A Director shall be 
elected at each annual meeting by a majority 
vote of all members present and voting, to 
succeed the person whose term next expires. 
He shall serve for three years, or until his suc- 
cessor is elected, or appointed, and assumes 
his duties, 

Section 4. Secretary: The Secretary shall be 
appointed annually by the Executive Board. 


Article IV 
Executive Board 
Section 1. Composition: The Executive 
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Board shall be composed of the President, Vice 
Presidents, Treasurer, Directors, and the last 
retiring President. The Board shall have and 
exercise such powers and duties as the By- 
Laws may provide, or as the Association may 
direct. 

SECTION 2. Vacancies: Any vacancy occur- 
ring in the Executive Board by reason of 
resignation or death may be filled by a major- 
ity vote of the remaining members of the 
Board. 


Article V 
Advisory Council 


SECTION 1. Composition: There shall be an 
Advisory Council consisting of the executive 
officer of each Committee, Group, and Chap- 
ter. In case of inability of the executive officer 
to attend meetings of the Executive Board, he 
may designate a member of his Committee, 
Group or Chapter to represent him, or he may 
send a written report to the President or Secre- 
tary which shall be presented at said meeting. 
The Council shall perform such other duties as 
the By-Laws may provide. 


Article VI 
Meetings 

SEcTION 1. Annual: The annual meeting of 
the Association shall be held at the time and 
place determined by the Executive Board. 

SECTION 2. Quorum: Sixty voting members 
in good standing shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business at all meetings of 
the Association. 

SECTION 3. Rules: Robert’s Rules of Order, 
latest edition, shall govern all deliberations of 
the Association, Executive Board, and Com- 
mittees, when not inconsistent with the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws. 


Article VII 
Amendments 
SEcTION 1. Constitution: This Constitution 
may be amended or repealed by a three- 
fourths vote of the members present and vot- 
ing at any annual meeting; provided, however, 
that written or printed notice containing the 
text of all proposed amendments shall have 
been given to each voting member, or pub- 
lished in the journal and bulletin, at least 
thirty days prior to such meeting. 
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SECTION 2. Proposals: Amendments to the 
Constitution may be proposed in writing by 
the Executive Board, by the Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws, or by any twenty- 
five voting members of the Association. 

SECTION 3. By-Laws: By-Laws may be 
adopted or amended by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting, at any meeting 
of the Association. 


By-Laws 


By-Law I 
Duties of Officers 


SECTION 1. President: The President shall be 
the chief executive officer of the Association, 
and, subject to the Executive Board, shall 
have general supervision and control over its 
affairs. He shall preside at all meetings of the 
Association and of the Executive Board, and 
shall sign all orders drawn upon the treasury 
for the payment of funds, unless he otherwise 
designates. Together with the Secretary he 
shall sign all contracts and other legal docu- 
ments, when authorized by the Executive 
Board to do so. He shall see that the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the Association and the 
orders of the Executive Board are faithfully 
executed, and shall recommend to the Board 
such measures as he may deem necessary for 
the best interests of the Association. 

SECTION 2. Vice Presidents: In the absence 
or withdrawal of the President, the Vice Presi- 
dents, in their respective order, shall have and 
perform all the duties and obligations of the 
President. The Vice Presidents shall perform 
such other duties as the President or Executive 
Board may request. 

SECTION 3. Secretary: The Secretary shall 
keep a record of all meetings of the Association 
and of the Executive Board. He shall have the 
right to speak on any question before the Exec- 
utive Board, but not the right to vote. He shall 
have charge of the headquarters office; he shall 
keep a record of the names and addresses of 
members, designated by classes; he shall issue 
all bills and collect all money due the Associa- 
tion; he shall draw all orders upon the treasury 
for the payment of funds; he shall be respon- 
sible for all work in connection with the publi- 
cation of the journal and bulletin, except such 
as is assigned to the Editors; he shall, with the 
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President, sign all contracts and other legal 
documents, and shall perform such other dy. 
ties as may be requested by the Executive 
Board. His services may be terminated after 
thirty days’ written notice by either party, 

SEcTION 4. Treasurer: The Treasurer shall 
have the custody of all funds of the Associa. 
tion, and shall render a true account of the 
same to the Association at each annual meet. 
ing. He shall keep a record of, and disburse 
such funds in accordance with the mandates of 
the Executive Board, upon orders drawn by 
the Secretary and approved by the President, 
He shall, upon request, submit to the Execu- 
tive Board a statement of all funds in his 
custody. 

By-Law II 


Executive Board 


Section 1. Authority: The Executive Board 
shall have and exercise power and authority to 
manage and conduct the business of the Asso- 
ciation, subject to authorization of the Asso- 
ciation. Custody of all property of the Associa- 
tion shall be vested in the Executive Board, 
which shall have power to manage the same 
for the best interests of the Association. 

SECTION 2. Meetings: The Executive Board 
shall meet at the call of the President. Upon 
the written request of any three members of 
the Board to the President, he shall call a 
meeting of the Executive Board. All meetings 
of the Executive Board shall be open to 
members of the Advisory Council; provided, 
however, the Executive Board shall, in its 
discretion, have the right to meet in executive 
session. 

SECTION 3. Quorum: Five members of the 
Executive Board shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 


By-Law III 


Advisory Council 


SECTION 1. Meetings: Members of the Ad- 
visory Council shall meet at least once with the 
Executive Board during the annual meeting. 
The members of said Council shall be privi- 
leged to attend all meetings of the Executive 
Board, except executive sessions, and shall 
have the right to speak on any question, but 
not the right to vote. 

SECTION 2. Duties: Members of the Advis 
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ory Council shall submit reports on the activi- 
ties of their respective Committees, Groups or 
Chapters, together with such recommenda- 
tions as they deem advisable or necessary, to 
the Executive Board. 

Section 3. Organization: The Advisory 
Council may organize by the election of a 
chairman and a clerk, both of whom shall be 
members of the Council, and may hold such 
meetings for the proper performance of its 
duties as the chairman or Council may desig- 
nate. 


By-Law IV 


Committees 


SEecTION 1. Standing: Standing Committees 
shall be Constitution and By-Laws, Finance, 
Membership, and Publications. 

SecTIoN 2. Special: The Executive Board 
may authorize such special committees as it 
deems necessary, to perform such duties as the 
Board may assign to such committees. 

Section 3. Appointments: The President, 
with the approval of the Executive Board, shall 
appoint the chairmen of all such Committees 
which shall be responsible to the Executive 
Board. When so directed by the Executive 
Board, the President shall appoint the entire 
Committee. 


By-Law V 
Groups 


SecTION 1. Creation: The Executive Board 
may authorize the establishment of Groups re- 
lating to definite interests of special librarians 
which are actively represented in the Associa- 
tion, upon the written petition of ten or more 
members engaged in the work of the proposed 
Group. 

SECTION 2. Discontinuance: The Executive 
Board may, in its discretion, recommend the 
discontinuance of a Group when, in its opin- 
ion, the usefulness of that Group has ceased. 
The Board shall submit such recommendation 
to the next annual meeting of the Association, 
and, if the recommendation shall be adopted 
by a majority vote of the members present and 
voting, such Group shall thereupon be dis- 
solved. 


By-Law VI 


Chapters 
SecTION 1. Creation: Chapters shall be es- 
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tablished only by authorization of the Execu- 
tive Board, upon the written petition of ten or 
more Active or Institutional members of the 
Association, residing in the territory within 
which the Chapter is desired. 

SECTION 2. Government: Chapters may 
adopt a Constitution or By-Laws, or both, to 
govern their activities, not inconsistent with 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the Asso- 
ciation. 

SECTION 3. Membership: Every member of 
the Association shall automatically be a mem- 
ber of the nearest Chapter within fifty miles of 
his residence, unless he requests otherwise. 
Members not living within fifty miles of a 
Chapter shall be considered unaffiliated mem- 
bers, unless they request a definite affiliation. 

SECTION 4. Local Members: Chapters may 
accept as Local members persons engaged in, 
or interested in library, statistical or research 
work, who wish to take part in local activities 
only. Such Local members shall not be con- 
sidered members of the National Association, 
shall not hold the office of President of the 
Chapter, and shall not have any of the privi- 
leges outlined in Article II of the Constitution. 

SECTION 5. Discontinuance: The Executive 
Board may, in its discretion, recommend the 
discontinuance of a Chapter when, in its opin- 
ion, the usefulness of such Chapter has ceased. 
The Board shall submit such recommendation 
to the next annual meeting of the Association, 
and if the recommendation shall be adopted by 
a majority vote of the members present and 
voting, such Chapter shall thereupon be dis- 
solved. 


By-Law VII 


Finances 


SEcTION 1. Source of Funds: Funds of the 
Association shall include income from member- 
ship dues, subscriptions, advertising, sale of 
publications, and such other sources as the 
Executive Board shall approve. 

SECTION 2. Fiscal Year: The fiscal year shall 
be the calendar year. 

SECTION 3. Dues: Dues shall be determined 
by the Executive Board, subject to ratification 
by a two-thirds vote of the members present 
and voting at any annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation; and provided, further, that written or 
printed notice of the proposed change shall be 
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given to all voting members at least sixty days 
in advance of the meeting at which such action 
is to be considered. 

Section 4. Dues Payable: All dues shall be 
payable annually in advance. The initial dues 
of new members shall be assessed and collected 
on a quarterly pro rata basis. 

Section 5. Dues in Arrears: The member- 
ship of any person, firm or organization whose 
dues shall be twelve months in arrears, and 
who shall continue such delinquency for one 
month after notification of the same, shall 
automatically cease. 

SECTION 6. Reinstatement: Reinstatement 
may be made on payment of dues for the cur- 
rent year. 

SECTION 7. Committee and Group Expenses: 
Funds for the support of Committee and 
Group activities shall be paid by the Treasurer 
upon authorization by the Executive Board, 
upon application by the Committee or Group. 
Said application shall set forth in such detail as 
the Executive Board may require, the pur- 
poses for which such funds are requested, to- 
gether with an approximate budget of expenses. 

SEcTION 8. Chapter Expenses: Expenses of 
Chapters shall be met by the appropriation of 
a percentage of Active and Institutional mem- 
bership dues paid by Chapter members, the 
percentage and amount of the appropriation to 
be determined and authorized annually by the 
Executive Board. In addition, one-half of As- 
sociate membership dues shall be retained by 
the Association, and the other half shall be 
returned to the Chapter with which said mem- 
bers are affiliated. Payments to Chapters shall 
be made semi-annually and automatically in 
advance. For cause shown, the Executive 
Board may grant additional funds, or it may 
grant loans to a Chapter, in its discretion. 
Each Chapter which shall make application 
for such additional funds or loans shall submit 
an estimated budget of expenses, in such detail 
as the Executive Board may require. 


By-Law VIII 
Meetings 


SEcTION 1. Notice of the annual meeting, in 
writing, or printed in the journal and bulletin 
or otherwise, shall be sent to each voting mem- 
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ber at least thirty days prior to the date of such 
meeting. 

SECTION 2. Special: The Executive Board 
shall have power to call such special Meetings 
of the Association as said Board may deem 
necessary. Notice of special meetings, in writ. 
ing, or printed in the journal and bulletin of 
otherwise, shall be sent to each voting member 
at least thirty days prior to the date of such 
meetings. Such notice shall clearly specify the 
business to be transacted, and no business 
other than that stated in said notice shall be 
considered. 


By-Law IX 


Nominations 


SECTION 1. Committee: At least three 
months prior to the annual meeting, the Presi- 
dent, with the approval of the Executive 
Board, shall appoint a Nominating Committee 
of five persons, no one of whom shall be a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board, to nominate offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. 

SECTION 2. Candidates: Names of candidates 
for office, together with their written accept- 
ances, shall be presented by the Nominating 
Committee to the Executive Board at least six 
weeks before the annual meeting, and said 
Board shall cause said nominations to be 
printed in the journal and bulletin, which shall 
be sent to all voting members at least thirty 
days prior to the date of such meeting. 

Section 3. Other Nominations: Further 
nominations may be made upon written peti- 
tion of ten voting members. 


By-Law X 
Publications 


SECTION 1. Publications: The Association 
shall publish an official organ, which may be 
referred to as the journal, a quarterly Asso 
ciate Members’ Bulletin, and such other pub- 
lications as the Executive Board may author- 
ize. Control of all publications shall be vested 
in the Executive Board, with power to fix ad- 
vertising rates, and subscription rates, if any. 

Section 2. Editors: The Editors shall be ap- 
pointed annually by the Executive Board 
They shall have charge of their respective pub 
lications subject to the editorial policies ap 
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by the Board. They shall attend the 
meetings of the Executive Board, and shall 
have the right to speak on any question before 
the Board, but not the right to vote. Their 
services may be terminated after thirty days’ 
written notice by either party. 


By-Law XI 


Headquarters 


Section 1. Location: The headquarters of 
the Association shall be at such place as the 
Executive Board may determine. 
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By-Law XII 
A fiiltation 

SEcTION 1. Societies: The Executive Board 
may by vote affiliate with the Association any 
national society having purposes similar to 
those of Special Libraries Association, or may 
in like manner cause the Association to be affili- 
ated with any national society having similar 
purposes. The Executive Board may by vote 
cancel an affiliation when in its opinion such 
affiliation is undesirable, but such vote to be 
effective shall be approved by the Association. 
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200 CHECK-LISTS 
54 New 


* 
LIMITED EDITION 
$10 
PUBLISHED BY 


R. R. Bowker Company 


62 West 45th Street NEW YORK 
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BY THE A. L. A. 


Who’s Who in Commerce 
and Industry 


a combined Business ‘‘Who’s Who” and 


Corporation Directory at a popular price; 


contains names and addresses and complete 
biographies of officers of 4,445 largest cor- 
porations and banks. Price $15.00 


Who’s Who Among 
Association Executives 


a list of important trade and professional 
associations, and biographical data relating 
to 2,700 of their secretaries and managers. 

Price $8.50 


Order from 


Institute for Research in Biography, Inc. 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 








Think First off 
The H. W. Wilson 
Company 


PERIODICALS DEPARTMENT 


958-72 University Avenue 
New York City 


When Buying 
Odd Numbers 


of Magazines 


SINGLE NUMBERS 
VOLUMES 
COMPLETE SETS 


All details incident to the 
highly specialized business of 
supplying libraries with all back 
number wants are handled 
accurately. 


Over 85 per cent of all 
orders filled at once from our 
stock of more than a million 
magazines. 


If original material is unobtainable or 

too expensive, missing pages need 

replacing or quantity duplicates are 
required, we provide 


PHOTOSTATS 
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Books of all 
University Presses 











EFFICIENT SERVICE AND 
COMPLETE INFORMATION FOR 
BOOKSELLERS 
LIBRARIANS 
COLLECTORS 
AND THE PUBLIC 











United University Presses 
INCORPORATED 


A Service Organization 
232 MADISON AVE., N. Y. ASHLAND 4-0177 


For particulars address the director: H. L. Ripperger 
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LETTERING 
of 
LIBRARY BOOKS 
and 
PERIODICALS 


Proper LETTERING of Library 
Books and Periodicals requires 
SKILL that can be obtained only 
thru years of experience. 


The DOUBLE lay-on method 
used by us is YOUR assurance 
that our GOLD LETTERING 
will NOT wear off. 


The 


L. A. WELLS 
Library Bindery 


Waltham, Massachusetts 
Established 1908 





DESS & TALAN CO, 
INC, 


213 East 144th Street 
New York 
@ 

Our unusual facilities for 
quality work have satisfied 
discriminating libraries for 
many years. We use the best 
materials and modern equip- 
ment, plus workmanship of 
the highest type. 


Why not demand the best? 
It costs no more 


A TRIAL ORDER WILL CONVINCE You 


Specialists in Library 
Bindings 


Vol. 27, No.? i 














LIBRARY BINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


RADEMAEKERS LIBRARY AND SCHOOL BINDINGS have won univer 
sal recognition because of durability and attractive appearance. 


THE BINDERY IS OLD: the binding methods are NEW, up-to-date, prac 


tical. 


Prompt service is a specialty. 


Prices, samples, trained representatives, await the summons of the librarians. 


SPECIAL SERVICE for Magazine Bindings 


We are prepared to supply our trade, at cost, with almost any back numbered 
issue of Technical Magazines or Trade Journals. 


Branch Office, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Send us your magazines for binding and let us worry about your missing issues. 


WiruraM H. Rapemarxers, President 


Please patronize our advertisers 
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Accident and Health 


also 
Life Insurance 


ROBERT F. HAASE 


250 West 57th Street New York 
Representing The Travelers Insurance Co. 














Degg invitation is extended you 
to discuss “‘Life Plans’ and the 
building of an income for the future. 


KATHERINE R. BUCKLEY 


Representative 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York City 
COlumbus 5-4773 








DO YOU KNOW 


that you can save up to 
50% on standard merchandise? 


VISIT OUR SHOWROOMS 


BENCO SALES COMPANY 


21 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
REctor 2-8843, 8844 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 








=== 


LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED 


For positions of 
qualified for all any type in any 
branches of library part of the country. 
work. This service is free. 


For Librarians well 





Write immediately to Dept. C 


The American Librarians’ Agency 


WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT 








Concord 
New Hampshire 


A 
A 
A 


Makers of Magazines and Books 
of Distinction 








SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS 
FOR SALE— 


Complete Sets, Volumes, and 
Odd Back Copies 


Kindly place the name of our company in your 
file for future reference. At some time you may 
need some special article of reference that appears 
in magazines or journals. 
B. LOGIN & SON, INC. 
Established 1887 
29 East 21st Street, New York 























PICTORIAL RESEARCH 


Authors, Feature Writers 
and Artists 


Let me help you find a reproduction of 
that subject you are trying to illustrate. 


5,000 SUBJECTS ON HAND 
Write to: REINHOLD T. PUSCH 


81 Lafayette Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1936-1937 


PRESIDENT — Howard L. Stebbins, Social Law Library, Court House, Boston 2 
VICE-PRESIDENTS — William F. Jacob, Main Library, General Electric Company, 1 River Road, Schenectady; Alma 
Mitchill, Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, 80 Park Place, Newark ‘ C 
TREASURER — Adeline Macrum, industrial Arts Index, The H. W. Wilson Company, 950-972 University Avenue New Y; 
Directors — Mrs. Jolan M. Fertig, Research Laboratories, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pint 
burgh; Marguerite Burnett, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 33 Liberty Street, New York; Mrs. Charlotte Nj 
Taylor, Chemical Department, Experimental Station, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., Wilmington; Rut 
Savord, Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 45 East Sixty-fifth Street, New York : 


: EDITORS 


SpeciAL LipraRIES — Marian C. Manley, Business Branch of the Newark Public Library, 34 Commerce Street, N 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS’ BULLETIN — Marguerite Burnett, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 33 Liberty Street, New Y 
TECHNICAL Book REvIEW INDEX — Granville Meixell, Applied Science Library, Columbia University, 116th Street ang 


Broadway, New York 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


CLASSIFICATION — Mildred E. Robie, Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York 

CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws — Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., The National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

CONVENTION — Hazel Eleanor Ohman, Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance, New York State Department 
of Labor, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 

DuPLicaTE ExcHANGE — Rosamond Cruikshank, Technical Branch, Hartford Public Library, 730 Main Street, Hartford 

EMPLOYMENT — Margaret Bonnell, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 

Finance — Laura A. Woodward, Central Research Library, Maryland Casualty Company, 701 West Fortieth Street, 
Baltimore 

INDEXES TO SOURCES OF STATISTICAL INFORMATION — Maria C. Brace, Department of Business and Economics, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Cathedral, Franklin, and Mulberry Streets, Baltimore 

MEMBERSHIP — Maud E. Martin, Royal Bank of Canada, St. James St., Montreal 

MetuHops — To be announced 

News — Alma Jacobus, Time, Inc., 135 East Forty-second Street, New York 

NOMINATING — Ford M. Pettit, The Detroit News, Detroit 

PuBLicaTions — Marion G. Eaton, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 30 Pearl Street, Boston. 

TRADE ASSOCIATION — Mary Louise Alexander, Library-Research Department, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc, 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 

TRAINING AND RECRUITING — Mrs. Margaret G. Smith, 94 Lincoln St., Montclair 


GROUP CHAIRMEN 


-— oa Helen Bayne, New York University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 477 First Avenue, 

ew Yor 

ComMERCE — Adelaide C. Kight, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 

tas, Ruth von Roeschlaub, Financial Library, Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, 70 Broadway, New 

or 

INSURANCE — Abbie G. Glover, The Insurance Library Association of Boston, 40 Broad Street, Boston 

Museum — Mrs. Leila Forbes Clark, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

NEWSPAPER — Matthew Redding, New York World-Telegram, 125 Barclay Street, New York 

Pus.ic Business LIBRARIANS — Laura A. Eales, Technology Department, Bridgeport Public Library, Bridgeport 

SCIENCE- TECHNOLOGY — Martha E. Foulk, E. R. Squibb & Sons, 25 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn 

SociaL Sc1ENCE — Hazel Eleanor Ohman, Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance, New York State Depart. 
ment of Labor, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 

UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIANS — Gladys R. Haskin, Cleveland School of Art, 1441 Juniper Road, 


Cleveland 
CHAPTER PRESIDENTS 


ALBANY CapPiToL District CHAPTER — Mrs. Ida G. Smith, The Delaware & Hudson Railroad Corporation, Albany 

BALTIMORE SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION — Olive E. Batchelder, 614 Park Avenue, Baltimore 

Boston CHAPTER — Richard G. Hensley, Reference Division, Boston Public Library, Boston 

CINCINNATI CHAPTER — Vera Woeste, Hamilton County Law Library, County Court House, Cincinnati 

CLEVELAND CHAPTER — Emma M. Boyer, Investment Analysis Department, The National City Bank of Cleveland, 
Euclid Avenue and East Sixth Street, Cleveland 

CONNECTICUT CHAPTER — Leslie Reid French, Catalog Department, Connecticut State Library, Hartford 

ILLINOIS CHAPTER — Mrs. Lucile L. Keck, Joint Reference Library, 850 East Fifty-eighth Street, Chicago 2 

MICHIGAN CHAPTER — Mrs. Esther N. Hooper, The George B. Catlin Memorial Library, The Detroit News, Detroit 

wane om CHAPTER — Mary M. Marshall, Marquette University, Johnston Hall, 1131 West Wisconsin Avenue, Mi 
waukee 

MonTREAL SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION — Beatrice V. Simon, Medical Library, McGill University, 3540 University 
Street, Montreal 

New Jersey CHAPTER — Alma C. Mitchill, Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, 80 Park Place, Newark 

New York CHAPTER — Mary Pierson McLean, The American Bankers Association, 22 East Fortieth Street, New York 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES COUNCIL OF PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY — W. L. Robinson, Public Relations Division, The Aute 
mobile Club of Philadelphia, 23 South Twenty-third Street, Philadelphia 

PITTSBURGH CHAPTER — Edith Portman, Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, Thackery Avenue and O'Hara Strett, 








—$—$__ 


Pittsburgh q 
SAN FRANCISCO BAY REGION CHAPTER — Edith Schofield, U. S. Forest Service, California Region, Phelan Building, Sa 
Francisco. pt 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER — Alberta E. Fish, California Taxpayers’ Association, 775 Subway Terminal Building. 
Los Angeles 


— 





SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
Secretary: ELIZABETH LOIS CLARKE 345 Hudson Street, New York 
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RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 
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